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Often they are left unregarded, and make no sign until 
some strong demand is made upon credulity or some 
powerful passion impels them to action. Then they come 
to the front, and bring into the life absurdity and the peril 
of wayward impulses, or, understood and exorcised, they 
disappear forever. Once men called these survivals of 
ancestral habit demonic or devilish. Now they are 
recognized as human and transient. 


Jt 


WE call this a scientific age, but the number of people 
who have ordered their lives in perfect harmony with 
newly discovered and well-established truth is so small 
that it would be quite as correct to call this an age of 
miracle. ‘The majority do not in any strict sense believe 
in science at all. They use the wonders of science to 
enforce belief in signs and wonders that are not akin to 
scientific truth. In the last generation, science bewil- 
dered a host of people and threw them over into a crude 
materialism. The children of the materialists now go 
to the other extreme and quote science in support of the 
miraculous. It takes five hundred years to fit any new 
idea, or a discovery of great importance, into the thoughts 
of the common people and the customs by which their 
lives are regulated. 

a 


In America there is work enough, food enough, liberty 
enough, and room enough for every native citizen and every 
foreigner who chooses to come. ‘The difficulty is that 
individuals do not know enough about themselves, about 
the country and its resources, to bring together in every 
case the time, the place, and the man. What individ- 
uals cannot do for themselves can be done by those who 
represent the wisdom of the republic, if they will give 
time and thought to the matter. So long as thousands 
of inexperienced foreigners are tumbled into the streets 
and alleys of our great cities, there will be misery and 
waste of human life. But, if these swarming thousands 
could be gently distributed in places where they are 
needed and where large opportunity opens for them, 
prosperity would smile upon them where now adversity 
frowns. 

& 


CHARITY ‘‘as a science’ now engages the attention of 
thoughtful people; and yet the very fact that the good 
word ‘‘charity”’ is used to describe the devices by which 
society shall provide for the poor, the unfortunate, the 
dependent men, women, and children who come into life 
and go through it after some miserable fashion, shows 
that we are far away from the ideal possibilities of society. 
In any community rightly ordered, the old, the infirm, the 
unfortunate, the helpless, would be cared for in such a 
way that the burden would be distributed throughout the 
community, and there would be no more formal charity, 
or scientific method than goes now into the loving ad- 
ministration of the household. Many savage tribes 
practise euthanasia in all hopeless cases of old age and 
infirmity; but, aside from that, their customs are far 
more humane and civilized than our modern methods of 
scientific charity. All dependent members of the tribe 
share the necessary food, shelter, and clothing, and 
charity is unheard of. 

’ es 


THERE are two ways to root out religious error 
and to drive out wickedness. One is to disprove the 
error by argument and denounce and punish the 
wicked. The other method is to fill the mind with 
truth, to make error ridiculous, and exhibit virtues 
which make wrongdoing seem contemptible. The first 
method taken by itself is dangerous: the second 
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method is safe. If a man is filled with new truth, im- 
perfect creeds will fall away; but, if they are merely 
stripped away by some process of reasoning and logic, 
the believer, disenchanted, may be miserable and forlorn. 
The barbarities of war, of cruel sport, or inhuman com- 
petitions in business may be suppressed while men re- 
main contemptible and cruel in spirit; but men and 
nations filled with generous sentiments lose the impulses 
which once expressed themselves in cruel forms and in- 
human excitement, and both the evil spirit and the evil 
practices disappear together. 


ad 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the institutional 
church, when it is doing its best work. But a mistake 
will be made, which will not easily be set right, if, for 
the sake of building up the institutional church, the 
church of the family is forsaken or allowed to languish. 
The best results are secured when they who are most 
wise and efficient in the conduct of the family church 
give themselves freely for the benefit of those to whom 
the institutional church becomes temporarily at least 
a spiritual home and a social refuge. There is no class 
in the community which needs more tender care, 
more constant ministering than that of the well-to-do 
who have no fixed religious principles and no settled and 
attractive family life. The boys and girls who are to 
make society unsafe and the future of civilization un- 
certain are those who have at their call all the advantages 
of wealth. 


Civilization and its Troubles. 


The spread of civilization makes trouble for civilized 
nations wherever it goes. The few nations who claim to 
be civilized have said to themselves, ‘ “The earth is ours 
and the fulness thereof, the world and they that dwell 
therein.”” They have taken possession of all the conti- 
nents, they have forced their way into all lands, they have 
flattered themselves that after many years of care and 
toil they were now to reap their reward and gather in the 
riches of the world. But the very spirit of civilization has 
raised up those who are prepared to contest the claims 
of these few nations and to make a stand in defence of 
what they call their rights, their liberties, and their 
inheritance. 

Wherever civilized men have gone, they have carried 
the best and the worst of the products of our social 
system. They have carried to the heathen in the isles 
of the Pacific, for instance, bibles; missionaries, school- 
houses, churches, clothing, Christian marriage and many 
of the refinements of what we call civilization. They 
have also carried all the vices which lie underneath our 
social system, always tending to breed corruption and to 
destroy what is best in our social life. It is needless to 
specify. Everybody knows how disease and death have 
followed the white man in his contact with South Sea 
Islanders and other races in all parts of the world. 

For the two reasons that civilization has carried its 
best and its worst to foreign countries, there is now, the 
world over, rising up a vast body of people who protest 
against the encroachment of European and American 
civilization. What could be more moving and dramatic 
than the appeal of that chief on the west coast of Africa 
who begged the white man not to tempt the men of his 
tribe to drunkenness and the women to profligacy? Just 
because he has received an education such as white men 
have, he has learned to hate and to dread the vices which 
white men introduce among savages. 

Because also knowledge of the great advances and ad- 
vantages of civilization has been spread throughout the 
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world, there arise millions who claim that the teaching and 
example of white men justifies their own claim to freedom 
from external -control and the privilege of choosing their 
own labors and reaping the fruit thereof. The threat of 
the Senussi to array all Islam against the Christian nations 
is not a mere idle freak of irresponsible barbarians. It 
comes from the deliberate judgment of the leaders of Islam 
throughout the world, that it is better, even as in Egypt, 
for the natives to have less prosperity with more freedom 
than to have all the benefits of civilization under English 
‘rule. Lord Grey warns the British Parliament that this 
is no fire to be played with, but a serious danger which 
confronts the British government in all its dependen- 
cies. 

In China, which is said to contain one-fourth of the 
human beings on the globe, the spread of modern ideas 
concerning government and the rights of the people 
means, not only a reform of the methods of government in 
China, but also resistance to all attempts of Europe and 
America to coerce and debase Chinamen either on our soil 
or theirs. Throughout the islands of the Pacific the 
tendency thus far has been for the helpless native to give 
way and die. We Christianized the Sandwich Islands, 
and may soon see the end of the native population, the 
descendants of those who killed Capt. Cook and met the 
first missionaries. 

The lesson which civilization must learn, take to heart, 
and put in practice is that its own methods must be 
amended to meet the new conditions. It must be less 
aggressive and more helpful, less strenuous and more sym- 
pathetic. In short, the civilized nations must consent to 
the doctrine that the rights, duties, and privileges which 
they claim for themselves, which they have as an inheri- 
tance from heroic ancestors, must be extended to all with 
whom they come in contact. ‘To make good their haughty 
claim to superiority, they must put other nations on a 
level with themselves, as indeed in the case of Japan they 
have been forced to do, and to admit their right to a share 
in our common inheritance. We must give as well as 
take, and we must take as well as give, rights, duties, 
privileges, and whatever tends to make civilization a 
universal and active force in the affairs of men and 
nations. 


The Tricksy God. 


“The God of Things as They Are, and the God of 
Things as They Ought to Be.”’ ‘The tricksy God is the god 
of what is, the god of surfaces and shows, the god of 
delusions and deliriums, of insane excitements, of sen- 
sations drunk down to the lees. It is an external God so 
absolutely divorced from the deeper experiences of life, 
the nobler impulses of the soul,—from self-discipline and 
restraint,—that its devotees appear to us like the bac- 
chantes and mznads of old indulging in the wild excesses 
of their worship. 

The tricksy God will do much for its followers. It will 
stand by them in many emergencies, save them from many 
dangers and false positions, but, in the end, “‘it goes back”’ 
on them with a derisive laugh, and leaves them in the face 
of grim reality and bald and ghastly fact, and with vision 
turned inward upon a degraded soul. 

Take a man of genius, richly endowed by inheritance, 
opportunities, and native power, living a double life, 
who caters to a class of snobs and parvenus, prostituting 
his genius and degrading his great powers by the worship 
of the tricksy God. He gives himself to brilliant work 
for a time, only to waste himself on the low levels of base 
living. He is dragged down slowly, but surely, as the 
tricksy God, the only divinity he knows, gains pre- 
eminence with its mad, riotous crew. Heart, imagination, 
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intellect, moral sense, all are vitiated, and his friends are 
left to weep over a ruin the saddest the world can show. 

His deity is bound to betray him, for behind the tricksy 
God lurk the old Fates,—grim, haggard creatures con- 
cealed,—so well hidden and draped with such care that 
the handsome god of this world—this gay, laughing, 
riotous, expansive, sensuous world—occupies the whole 
foreground. But the dread moment comes, first or last, 
and all the splendor, the mad revelry, is quenched in a 
terrible deed. Something awful pierces to the centre of 
the show. ‘The mad crew vanishes with shrieks, and 
there lies all that is left,—a sinister thing, like the dead 
Cesar at the foot of Pompey’s pillar. 

It may be said that thousands of the tricksy God’s 
worshippers are never overtaken by this tragic fate. It 
is only now and then that the lesson comes sharply home. 
There are great numbers of so-called respectable people 
who secretly worship with the joyous crew around the 
altar of the tricksy God, but who slip through life out- 
wardly unscathed. Their easy successes, their cheerful 
demeanor, their prosperities and honors, make the 
treacheries of their divinity seem almost mythical. But 
let us not believe there is any escape from those haggard 
sisters, those mysterious powers of retribution that mete 
out the pains and penalties of destiny. There is no 
capriciousness, no anger or passion, in their work. The 
great and awful fact is that they oblige the soul to judge 
itself. It is not the mere snapping of the thread of life 
that weighs, but the fact that we cannot escape the meshes 
of the moral law that close round us like the tentacles of 
the devil-fish round the hapless swimmer in southern 
seas. The lesson the world for ages has been trying to 
learn, with comparative ill-success, is the fact that not one 
iota of wrong-doing can go unpunished. Every sin has 
its price, and, as in the old stories, the devil must have the 
soul in time. But it is unnecessary to invent a devil to 
do this work, for the human wrong-doer judges himself, 
pronounces sentence, appoints his own punishment, and 
executes it. For the deepest blight of sin is the hardening 
of the sinner in cynical, selfish courses, the loss of soul- 
sensitiveness to the wrong, the shame he inflicts on others, 
the deadly scepticism of the heart that sneers at all in- 
nocence and goodness. An atrophied, moribund, spiritual 
nature, a guise of conventional correctness under which 
lurk the instincts of a beast of prey,—is there anything 
more dreadful to contemplate? ‘The fate that may over- 
take such a one is nothing compared with that picture of 
interior blackness. When man became a conscious being 
in the dim ages of the primeval world, the war between 
flesh and spirit doubtless, even then, was a cause of weak 
yielding and passionate resistance. ‘Flesh helps soul as 
mutch as soul helps flesh,” says Browning; and the struggle 
for the co-ordinated, the harmonious life, the death of 
bestial instincts, the suppression of the ape and tiger in 
the blood, has been the great glory and victory of human 
endeavor. 

But the tricksy God of our modern kind teaches that 
beastliness is not beastly, but an easy indulgence, to be 
met in a gay and sportive spirit, to be looked upon as 
a pleasant adventure, entered upon in fun and frolic 
through light-mindedness; but suddenly it becomes 
involved in the web of destiny which leaves behind a track 
of blood, broken hearts, desolated homes, irreparable 
sorrow, and shame for the innocent and pure-hearted,— 
prison-walls closing round perhaps, and the tragic mask 
rising behind the footlights. 

The cheated devotees of the tricksy God of this world, 
the God of Things as They Are, may judge himat last to be 
a mean and deceptive Deity, a flitting will-o’-the-wisp who 
lures into swamps and morasses. They have called him 
luck, and have worshipped him on race-courses, in gamb- 
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ling-rooms, in private parlors, under a thousand forms and 
disguises, and here at last they discover that he is no 
other thar the old moral law that executes itself, and is 
infinitely removed from the region of chance. 

Where shall we turn for refuge from this deceptive 
deity but to the church, the sanctuary of innocence, of 
purity and peace, the resting-place of our perturbed 
and troubled souls, the consoler and healer of battered 
and bruised hearts? Mayit make the beam of its candle 
to glow further and brighter into the gloom of sensuous 
indulgence that degrades so many homes! Its mission 
of spiritual health looks beautiful and holy,—a very ark 
of safety in Contrast to the moral death that lurks near 
the altars of the God of this lower world. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Field Notes. 


The celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the First Parish in Plymouth on Au- 
gust 1 has reminded us of the great traditions of our body 
and of the background against which our present endeay- 
ors are undertaken. This mother church of the Pilgrims, 
and of all who own the Pilgrim inheritance, has had a 
continuous history from its foundation in Scrooby, in 
1606. From what an almost forgotten sowing has sprung 
one of the most wonderful of harvests! 

The Church of the Unity in Winchendon celebrated on 
July 15 its fortieth anniversary with interesting and im- 
pressive services. It is good that the origins of these 
parish churches should be thus remembered and the 
founders honored. Some day our successors may feel 
toward such churches as that in Winchendon as we feel 
toward the church in Plymouth. 

Among the denominational happenings of the summer 
the most important is the acceptance by Mr. Park of the 
splendid challenge given him by the opportunity to serve 
the First Church in Boston. This ancient church, with 
its historic prestige, its perfect equipment, and its noble 
band of faithful adherents, offers one of the best fields 
for an alert and able leader of men in the things of the 
spirit. Of other ministerial changes it may be recorded 
that Rev. Harry Lutz has resigned at Belfast to accept 
a call to Billerica, Mass., Rev. William F. Potter has been 
called to Chelsea, Mass., Rev. F. H. Billington to Car- 
lisle, Mass., and Rev. J. EK. Locke to Windsor, Vt. Rev. 
W. D. Smith has been installed at Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Rey. S. R. Maxwell at Walpole, N.H. Of resigna- 
tions we note those of Rev. F. K. Gifford of Fort Collins, 
Col., Rev. Harry White at Duluth, Minn., Rev. Antony 
Mills at San José, Cal., and Rev. R. E. Ramsay at Hum- 
boldt, Ia. Rev. Lindley M. Burrington, another veteran 
of our ministerial body, has died during the month. 

The church in London, Ontario, has drawn the loan 
voted from the Church Building Loan Fund, so that it 
may be presumed that the purchase of the new building 
there is completed. Word comes of plans for new par- 
sonages for the churches in Bath, N.H., and Buda, II. 
The church in St. Paul, Minn., is happy in a generous gift 
which, with the surplus of the proceeds of the sale of the 
old property, will enable the society to complete the new 
church building. The society, with great self-restraint, 
refrained from completing the interior decoration, and 
has been content to use chairs since the occupation of 
the new church. But now the walls can be tinted and 
handsome cushion pews installed. The wise administra- 
tion of this enterprise and the reluctance of the people 
to incur debt is much to be commended to all our churches. 
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The summer meetings have maintained their custom- 
ary success. Never were the meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals more inspiring and rewarding. The Nantucket 
meetings were equally interesting, and the reports from 
Chautauqua are full of encouragement and cheer. These 
summer gatherings conclude with the Hancock Confer- 
ence which is to be at Ellsworth, Me., August 14 and 15. 

At headquarters the routine work keeps all who are 
not away on their vacations reasonably busy. Mr. 
Cooke is engaged in preparing the material for the cen- 
tenary edition of Parker’s Works. The list of approved 
anthems prepared by the Committee on the Improve- 
ment of Church Music is slowly reaching completion, and 
will be ready for the use of our churches in the fall. The 
preliminary arrangements for the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council a year from next September are already 
going forward. ‘The Year Books and Annual Reports 
have come from the printers, but will not be distributed 
in quantity until the people of our churches return from 
their summer vacations. The secretary returns to head- 
quarters on August 6, and will have charge of the office 
and of this column for the next four weeks. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


THE sympathy of the governments of the world with 
the cause of peace, as represented by the work of the 
Inter-parliamentary Union, was emphasized at the four- 
teenth conference of that body in Iondon last week. 
In the course of his address of welcome to the delegates, 
Premier Campbell-Bannerman informed the gathering 
that King Edward had always been a great advocate of 
peace, and that the British government was in entire 
sympathy with the object of the conference, whose 
activities had already aroused among the nations a strong 
feeling in favor of the elimination of war. The world, 
added the premier, had far too long been nothing less 
than a huge military camp. Lord Weardale, who opened 
the conference, lauded the devotion of President Roose- 
velt to the movement, and delegates from other nations 
brought to the congress assurances of the adherence of 
their respective governments to the purposes which the 
Inter-parliamentary Union is seeking to accomplish. 


a 


WHEN Russell Sage died at the beginning of last week, 
it was assumed that the man who for more than half a 
century had been accumulating million upon million in 
Wall Street, by methods which made him a marked man 
among the princes of finance, would leave a considerable 
portion of his vast estate to charitable and educational 
institutions. By his will, which was made public on last 
Friday, practically the entire estate of $70,000,000 was 
left to Mrs. Sage, who for many years has taken an 
unostentatious but substantial interest in the work of 
philanthropic individuals or organizations. The pre- 
dictions as to the probable ultimate disposition of Mr. 
Sage’s wealth were justified when, on the publication of 
the terms of his last testament, it was announced, in behalf 
of Mrs. Sage, that the vast fortune entrusted to her would 
be devoted to charities. 


Tuart labor, through its central agency, the American 
Federation, will play a conspicuous part in coming politi- 
cal campaigns is indicated by a call recently issued by 
Grand Master Workman Samuel Gompers, urging con- 
tributions to the fall campaign fund by local organiza- 
tions and individuals affiliated with the national body. 
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Mr. Gompers has invited each local body to contribute 
$5 and each individual member of any constitutent union 
to give at least $1 for the good of the cause this year. 
It is estimated that the federation will have at its com- 
mand about $2,000,000 for the immediate purposes of the 
coming campaign. It is intended that representatives 
of the federation shall investigate the record of all Con- 
gressional and other federal candidates in their relations 
with labor, and shall oppose all those whose conduct 
in that respect may not meet with the approval of the 
federation. ‘There is every indication that this beginning 
marks the introduction of a new and powerful element 
in American politics. 
Fd 


Tue Lincoln party, which has accomplished conspicuous 
work for reform in Pennsylvania, where it defeated the 
old Republican ring in Philadelphia and is aiming to rid 
the State of the dominance of the machine, has recently 
received accessions in New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
In the former State, Winston Churchill, an author of 
fame, is leading in a fight for good government under the 
name of the organization, which began its existence in 
Pennsylvania. Jast week the mixed Republican and 
Democratic organization which is seeking to wrest 
Rhode Island from the control of the Aldrich machine, 
announced its adoption of the name of the Lincoln party. 
In Rhode Island the Lincoln party is supporting for the 
United States Senate Col. Robert H. I. Goddard, one of 
the industrial leaders of the State, whom it hopes to send 
to Washington to displace Senator Wetmore. 


& 


UNLEsS the trend of current events is misleading, the 
dissolution of the Douma by the czar will not result in 
anything like an organized revolution in Russia. In 
response to the edict that terminated its existence, the 
lower house of Russian parliament, on Monday of last 
week, gathered in Viborg, Finland, and passed an address 
to the Russian people, in which, after relating the events 
that led up to the crisis, it urged the people to stand up 
for their ‘‘trampled on rights for popular representation 
and for an imperial parliament.’’ At the conclusion of 
of its proclamation the Douma informed the people: 
“Vou are now the government. The dissolved parlia- 
ment was justified in giving neither money nor soldiers. 

Accordingly, until-a popular representative parlia- 
ment is summoned, do not give a kopec to the throne or a 
soldier to the army. Be steadfast in your refusal. No 
power can resist the united, inflexible will of the people. 
Citizens, in this obligatory and unavoidable struggle, your 
representatives will be with you.” 


& 


THE reply of the autocracy to this pronouncement by 
the lower house of parliament was the issuance of a cir- 
cular by Premier Stolypin, under date of July 24, instruct- 
ing governors-general, governors, and prefects throughout 
Russia to exercise ‘‘vigilant and untiring supervision 
over their subordinates, so that order may be promptly 
and definitely restored.’’ The officials were ordered to 
suppress disturbances and put down _ revolutionary 
movements by all legal means. ‘‘The struggle begun (by 
the government) is against the enemies of society, and 
not against society itself,’ read the circular, which closed 
with the following significant paragraph: ‘‘The old 
régime will be regenerated, but order must be fully 
maintained. You must act on your own initiative, 
as you are invested with responsibility. Firm and vigor- 
ous steps, taken on these lines, will be upheld by the best 
part of society.’’ There was no indication at the begin- 
ning of the week of any disorders on a large scale in Russia, 
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WHILE Russia is seething with suppressed passions, 
the depth of which no man can gauge, a flash from the 
sleeping storm in the Balkans was brought by the cable 
on last Monday morning, when news of a war of the 
churches came from Philippopolis, Bulgaria. The news 
was to the effect that, on the day before, a Bulgarian 
mob had seized three churches in the city, to the possession 
of which the Greek patriarchy has laid claim for several 
centuries past. Troops fired with blank cartridges into 
the midst of the rioters, who refused to disperse. The 
incident, not especially important in itself, was charac- 
teristic of the situation in the Balkans, where the Greek 
hierarchy, through centuries of oppression, made pos- 
sible by the co-operation of the Turkish government, 
had been able to work its will upon non-Greek races, to 
the enrichment of the patriarch’s coffers at Constanti- 
nople. The attack upon the Greek churches was the echo 
of the struggle in Macedonia, where all Christian races, 
with the exception of the Greek, are struggling for in- 
dependence from one of the most corrupt systems in all 
the unhappy history of ecclesiastical politics. 


Brevities. 


Very few thinkers and no church has yet shaped all 
its ideas to match the change in thought brought about 
by Copernicus. 


In vacation the most restful thing to do is that which 
one wants to do, whether it lead to total inactivity or 
to vigorous. exercise. 


There are, no doubt, hypocrites in the Church. Yes; 
but, in proportion to the numbers, there are just as many 
among those who are outside. 


They who hope to drive out folly by laughter forget 
that the fools, who enjoy the folly they laugh at, make the 
laughter a personal matter and resent it. 


They reckon without a knowledge of human nature 
who carelessly say that curiosity about the future life 
and a desire for continuance has died out or is dying out. 


With free alcohol and new storage batteries we are 
likely to have a revolution in means of conveyance which 
will make all vehicles now in use seem useless and anti- 
quated. 


There are millionaires newly made who can bear ad- 
versity better than those who were born to luxury, because 
the diet and habits of the poor are not yet to them un- 
familiar. 


It is said that there is never a revival of religion in 
haying time. But there is often at this time a cession 
of -strife between churches and theologians greatly 
worth while. Adgh 


We find man’s double personality in a religious paper 
described as simply the old man and the new man of Paul’s 
time, struggling for mastery in our souls as they did in 
the soul of the great apostle. 


There must be a sense of humor in heaven to match 
the puny efforts of men on earth, who assume to vindi- 
cate and defend the heavenly powers in danger, it would 
seem, of defeat by heretics, infidels, and others. 


There is such a thing as laziness, and its consequence is 
poverty. There are vices which bring their proper con- 
sequences. They argue ill who claim that all suffering 
in society is proof of crime in the classes that do not suffer, 
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The spirit of modern criticism has affected orthodoxy 
to such an extent that unconsciously a religious editor 
will say that miracles never cease, and apply the phrase 
to an event which is in no sense miraculous, excepting as 
it is wonderful and surprising. 


It is often said that the business man,has no vaca- 
tions to correspond with those of the minister and teacher. 
But business men have their time more at their own dis- 
posal, and can make journeys or take outings at odd 
times in the intervals of business. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Hindu Scholarship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :—- 

One of the results of the visit of Prof. B. N. Sen’s visit 
to America last year was the completion of arrangements 
for an Indian scholarship in the Meadville Theological 
School, by means of which a student, a graduate of one of 
the universities of India, may be selected each alternate 
year by the Brahmo-Somajes and sent to this country for 
a two years’ course of study at Meadville. The first 
recipient of this scholarship has recently been chosen 
by the Indian Brahmo-Somaj Committee. The person 
elected is Mr. G. Subbarao, of Calicut, on the west coast 
of India. He graduated with high honors from the 
Madras University, and has since been editing with great 
success the West Coast Spectator. He is spoken of as not 
only a man of much intellectual ability, but as an earnest 
and devoted worker in the cause of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
He will start from India for America in August, and expects 
to reach Meadville in time for the opening of the year’s 
work in the theological school in September. 

eee 


A Suggestion to Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In a report of a recent religious gathering a speaker 
is quoted as wittily saying ‘‘that the Old Testament 
regarded numbering the faithful as a heinous crime, 
and that she should ‘cease counting Israel.’” If this 
philosophy could be adopted by ministers, it might 
help their self-complacency, and exterminate frequently 
the blue Monday feeling. But the question abides, 
“Tf divinity exists in every human soul, is it not worth 
while to help as many as possible ?”’ 

Jesus and Paul, who were the liberals and the radicals 
of their day, preached the gospel to many. Every 
essential thought of true religion can be grasped by 
the ordinary mind; and failure to be understood and 
appreciated may not come from the profundity of the 
thought, but from lack of skill in its presentation. 

Channing, Theodore Parker, Beecher, Savage, Hale,— 
are these not men who express themselves simply, 
clearly, attractively, and forcibly? 

Unitarianism can at any time become catholic, when 
it is willing to love humanity more than itself, sacrifice 
its ease for the salvation of mankind, and follow Jesus 
by becoming the mediator between the divine truth 
of God and men. 

Until that time comes, it must ‘necessarily be com- 
posed of individuals of distinguishing characteristics, 
whose personal lives are beautiful and pure, who are 
leaders in the best society, and whose greatest exertion 
is to sign a check, all of which will not amount to $100,- 
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ooo to the ‘‘A. U. A.” To an outsider it looks as if 
several Unitarians are simply playing with their con- 
victions, and that their religion is not a vocation, but an 
avocation. 

To be sure, they have ail eternity to work in, and 
God is good. ‘‘A little more sleep, a little more slum- 
ber;”’ 

You have morality, ability, and wealth. Why not 
wake up and do something worth while? 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Mohit Chunder Sen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
Will you be kind enough to-give the following few lines 
a space in a corner of your paper, and oblige? 


After the departure of our great patriarch, Rev. Mr. 
Mozoomdar, from this world, another storm has passed 
over the nursery of the young workers of our church. 
A plant of hope has fallen! Growing in the nursery of 
faith and hope, growing in the nursery planted by Rey. 
Mr. Mozoomdar, the young plant of hope has at last fallen. 
Brother Mohit Chunder Sen, M.A., one of the most ener- 
getic and enthusiastic workers of the Church of the 
New Dispensation and a devout and stanch follower of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, is no more! At about 5 P.M. on 
Saturday before last his last breath fell, and the bird 
soared away. Having blood relation with the family of 
the great Brahmo leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, he proved 
by his life the glory of that great family. No sooner has 
the great patriarch of the church, Rev. Mr. Mozoomdar, 
gone up, no sooner has his friend and colleague, Prof. 
B. N. Sen, returned from his distant transatlantic tours, 
the young hopeful of the church has passed away. 
Mysterious are the ways of the Providence. As a pro- 
fessor, he became so endearing to the students, as a 
teacher of philosophy so useful in the school of philoso- 
phy, and as a preacher so exemplary to the young and 
old. His loss is mourned by a large circle of friends 
here and abroad. GOURIPROSAD MOZzOOMDAR. 

NEw DISPENSATION CHURCH, BANKIPUR, INDIA. 


The Woman Suffrage Defeat in Oregon. 


BY MRS. CHARLES ELIOT GUILD. 


Mr. Charles R. Saunders has given to the daily press 
an authorized statement of the Oregon majority of 10,000 
against woman suffrage at the June election. Twenty- 
three counties opposed it, ten favored it. This is a great 
gain for the opposition in comparison with the vote in 
1900. How was it done? To understand it fully we 
must briefly review events connected with the introduction 
of woman suffrage into Wyoming, where it received small 
consideration and was little noticed; into Colorado 
during a time of political ferment, when rival parties 
vied with each other for the women’s votes; into Utah, 
brought about by the Mormons, who thereby strengthened 
their hierarchy; and into Idaho from a probable coalition 
of Mormonism and politics. Utah and Idaho came into 
the woman suffrage ranks in 1896. Since then no State 
has accepted it, although petitions for woman suffrage 
are constantly presented, and as constantly defeated, at 
the rate of 155 defeats in ten years. 

In 1896 organized opposition was formed in Massachu- 
setts and New York, soon followed by Lllinois. Since 
that date the press has been used to explain issues in- 
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volved in the woman suffrage question, and committees 
have been formed in other States ready to meet emer- 
gencies. Such a committee has existed in Oregon for 
several years. 

In the mean time the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has increased its financial resources, and it 
has sent speakers year after year to conduct campaigns 
in State after State. Their press work has been ex- 
tended in every direction. In spite of their valiant 
efforts they have met with no success, except in in- 
significant details of school or tax-paying suffrage. 

A year ago the association began a determined fight 
to capture Oregon, perhaps at the request of a small band 
of woman suffragists living there, but probably because 
they thought the Oregon initiative and referendum 
would favor their policy. They sent speakers of note 
to open a campaign of exhortation and persuasion, and 
they succeeded last January in getting the needed one- 
tenth of voters to petition for an amendment to the con- 
stitution in their favor. The secretary of the State was 
empowered by the legislature to distribute to the voters 
arguments furnished by petitioners. The same privilege 
was accorded to the remonstrants. By this admirable 
provision a fair opportunity was given to voters to under- 
stand the merits and defects of every question presented 
to them. 

The Oregon opposition committee, with headquarters 
in Portland, made good use of this privilege and furnished 
their protest. This was followed by a distribution of 
arguments and a second protest sent to 55,000 voters 
on the eve of the election in June. The committee wisely 
decided to leave public speaking to the advocates of 
woman suffrage, and to depend upon enlightening the 
minds of the voters through the press. The president of 
this committee is the wife of a well-known lawyer, herself 
a graduate of Radcliffe and a woman that Boston may 
well be proud to claim. The second protest, headed by 
her name, includes signatures of women from fifteen cities 
of the State. This implies a large correspondence and 
at least the nucleus of an organization. 

Such fine work aroused the men of the State to the 
importance of the issues involved in woman suffrage, 
and they testified their approval by their negative vote 
on the day of the June election,—and these not the 
“‘disreputable’’ element only, as stated in your issue of 
July 5, but Oregon men of business energy and integrity, 
lawyers, and other professional men and trained workers. 

The bitterness of this defeat to the National Woman 
Suffrage Association can only be understood by those 
who have followed the details of their work in Oregon. 
$10,000 was given to it early in the campaign, and later 
every woman suffrage league and many clubs were asked 
to contribute, so that the amount expended will prob- 
ably never be known. At least a dozen of their most 
prominent speakers devoted their time and strength for 
many months to this great campaign. 

May we not draw the lesson that genuine reform must 
arise in the hearts and minds of the people where they 
live and work, and that they will repudiate arguments 
foisted upon them by outside agitators ? 

The opponents of woman suffrage may well take ex- 
ample from the ability, courage, and devotion of their 
Oregon sisters. The lesson for the whole country is the 
absolute need of a safety committee in every State 
which has not already formed a larger organization. 
No one will hereafter consider the initiative and refer- 
endum of any special advantage to woman suffrage. 

Wherever the issue is clearly presented, whether to 
legislative committees or to the people directly, there 
we confidently await the result. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Sacrament. 


BY MARTHA B. RICHARDS. 


O Christ, in memory of thee 

I lift life’s brimming chalice high, 
Seeking the Father’s will to see. 
Thou did’st not put it by. Shall I? 
If sparkling foam of happiness, 

I hold the cup with steadiness; 

If dregs of unsuccess and pain, 
Remembering thee, all, all I drain. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


III. 
PRAYER. 


Devout men and women have prayed for every im- 
aginable blessing, but the prayers of devout men and 
women are not always answered. Faith in prayer has not 
been driven out of the religious life of mankind, nor will 
it be; but in time mankind will learn to classify the good 
and perfect gifts which come down from the Father of 
Lights, and distinguish between those that come without 
the asking, because they are provided for in the infinite 
bounty of Providence, and those that come only with the 
asking, because they go to the making of human character 
and the increase of all spiritual powers and graces. Men 
pray for comfort, help, mental power, wisdom, for par- 
ticular things which they hope to possess, to ward off 
danger and evil which they fear, for the health, prosperity, 
and safety of their lovers, friends, and relatives, for every- 
thing that can make life tolerable and happy. ‘They pray 
also to God, asking him to be merciful, to be just, to act 
wisely, and to make his influence felt in the hearts and 
minds of other men,—for governors and all men in au- 
thority, for churches and all ministers of religion. In 
short, the daily prayers which follow the sun around the 
world include every good gift which can be imagined and 
desired. 

And yet it is within the experience of every one who 
prays that there are many things which prayer does not 
bring. Indeed, on a Sunday morning, whenin the churches 
prayers are made for kings, parliaments, presidents, 
governors, and legislatures, astonishment would be great 
if it were discovered that these prayers had taken instant 
effect, and that on account of them God had compelled 
principalities and powers throughout the world to do his 
will, to execute justice among men, and to govern the 
nations in righteousness. ‘The plan of these papers does 
not include any discussion of things that do not happen, 
or ought not to happen, but only the affirmations which 
are founded upon universal experience, and which, being 
made, it is hoped will commend themselves as true and 
helpful. It will be quickening to faith and a source of 
unbounded consolation and comfort if we can certainly 
know that, in simple ways which may be known and found 
of all men, we can have access to the Infinite nergy of 
the Holy Spirit, and make it consciously the source of 
strength and working power. Out of such an experience 
would come all the richest gifts of the inner life. The 
faith, hope, and courage that would spring up out of this 
experience would lighten every sorrow and cause all the 
care and toil and tasks of life to shine. 

But he who prays in faith that his prayer will be an. 
swered must be prepared to answer the question, Why 
do,you ask for this good gift, and what will you do with 
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it? To what worthy end will you use it? In what 
way will you or the world in which you live be made the 
better if, in answer to your prayer, God brings his omnip- 
otence to bear upon your life and action? If you have 
the courage to call upon the Most High to attend to your 
wants and to endow you with material blessings and spirit- 
ual power, are you prepared to answer at the bar of your 
own conscience, when you are asked by what right you 
make these demands upon the Divine Energy? Men pray 
for strength, comfort, consolation, prosperity, health, 
wisdom, long life, and the comfort, health, and prosperity 
of their friends, and their prayers are not answered be- 
cause, if they had been granted, the world would have 
been no better off for this interposition of Providence. 
Now, if this your prayer is answered, what advantage will 
the world gain because of it? 

There are potent prayers which have never gone un- 
answered. Some of them were uttered in carefully 
chosen words, fit to become utterances of faith throughout 
all ages. Some of them were not conscious petitions, but 
were longings unspeakable, desire for the power to speak 
and to do the divine things which human beings can com- 
pass only when the divine grace pours in full stream into 
their spiritual nature, to quicken, to strengthen, to en- 
large, and to fit them for high service. Words of spiritual 
eloquence, and deeds which cause the hearts of men to 
beat high with exultant faith and holy joy, are the an- 
swers to the fervent, effectual prayers of righteous men. 


“To let the new life in we know, 
Desire must ope the portal.” 


But it is not merely desire for the new life, but desire for 
the great uses to which the new life can be put, which 
draws the divine energy through the portal provided for 
it in the spiritual nature of man. One desires courage 
when before him are obstacles, dangers, enemies, and the 
certainty of disaster to be encountered, pain to be en- 
dured, and grievous tasks to be done, while he is on the 
way, in a path marked out by his duty, to the saying 
or the doing of that which will give hope, strength, 
courage, and a better chance in life to other men and 
women. The answer to the prayer for courage comes 
through such a high purpose, such exaltation of desire 
and expectation of success, that the difficulties and dangers 
that lie along the appointed way seem insignificant or 
are even forgotten. In the highest moods of courage 
one is not conscious of any strain of effort or fear, of doubt, 
or of a painful struggle with forces in opposition. Power 
has flowed into his soul because he had worthy uses for 
it, and it came as naturally as strength and health come 
to one who puts to proper uses the mysterious energies 
which play upon us in the sunshine, in the air we breathe 
and the food we eat. 

We are to think of this answer to prayer as something 
that comes into our lives in answer to the demand from 
within,—a stream of power which flows through our 
spiritual organs in exact proportion to the channels 
through which we transform this power into the activities 
of human life. A prayer for comfort will certainly be 
answered, and abundantly answered, if the intent of the 
one who prays is not to absorb divine blessings for private 
uses and self-enjoyment, but an intent to get that he may 
give, to be a source of comfort or inspiration and courage 
to other sorrowing sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty. That is the wonder of it, that is the seeming 
miracle that has been wrought a million times when some 
frail, disconsolate child of mortality, upon whom the 
storms have beaten, begins to pity all who suffer, and feels 
the pain of a longing to give peace and comfort, light and 
leading, to those who stumble upon the dark mountains 
of human misery. If any one would seek the proof that 
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prayers are answered, let him look into the shining faces 
of those who have passed through great tribulation, 
who have suffered the worst evils that life can bring, 
yet who have come out into a serene old age, blessed and 
beautiful, because they have made themselves the min- 
isters of the Divine Compassion, and have sought and 
won the healing touch of the Divine Mercy, because they 
made themselves the agents of its transmission to those 
who suffer wrong from the injustice of other men or 
have fallen into distress through the working of natural 
law or the mischances of their own folly and sin. 

No one better than Tennyson has shown the true nature 
and power of prayer in the case of those who desire to 
share the Divine Wisdom and to believe that wisdom, 
love, and justice are the sure foundations of the universal 
will, in due time to be made manifest to all the sons of 
man. He puts before us the man of his generation, 
haunted by the perplexities of science, disturbed by the 
facts in nature which seem to contradict and disprove the 
divine love, the man who wishes to believe and trust, but 
“would not make his judgment blind.”’ This man, honest, 
fearless, and open-hearted, evaded no doubt, but faced 
the ‘‘spectres of the mind,” longing for help, but longing 
still more to be sound and true. 


“Thus he came at length 


“To find a stronger faith his own 
And Power was with.him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


No prayer for light and the inspiration of the Divine 
Wisdom would bring reply, were it not the expression of 
an overmastering longing to know the truth, whatever it 
may be, and to be faithful to it, whatever its leading. 
No prayer that came out of such a disposition of the human 
soul ever passed unheard, because by it a demand was 
made upon the Divine Energy as real and effective as that 
made by the electric dynamo which draws supplies of 
energy out of the universal ether to do the will of man. 
Men pray for strength of mind and spirit, for robustness 
of thought and elevated sentiment; but the prayer that 
makes one’s spirit strong,.whether uttered in words or 
not, is a desire to do things which can be done only by 
one through whom the tides of the Divine Spirit are 
flowing. Such a one will be content with what he gets, 
whether his other petitions for temporal blessings and the 
things which men possess are answered or not. Such 
prayers have in all ages made holy men’and women 
friends of God and prophets, and with their high vocation 
they are content. 


The Witness of the Spirit. 


There are some who are dissatisfied with the knowledge 
of God as a metaphysical abstraction, as an idea merely 
which is the result of study, whether it be a study of 
nature or of the soul. They want to know the living 
God. By the deductions of the Reason they can see 
that he has or is Giant Force, they can see God as 
Power: from the make of the soul they can also see 
that his will is written there as righteousness and love. 
But all this is knowledge about God, it is not knowing 
God himself. And, in order to secure a direct and in- 
timate knowledge of God, they believe that it can be done 
only through Christ. Hence the need of a new Chris- 
tology, that theology should somehow be Christocentric. 
But a Christocentric theology would still be a work 
of the head, a result of the reasoning powers, and God 
would still remain as much an idea as ever, and as far 
off as ever. I fail to see how God is to be realized as a 
living person by this method of reasoning any more than 
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by the philosophical method. If we want to know God 
intimately, I think we had better adopt the method of 
Jesus, rather than seek God through a Christocentric 
theology with its theories concerning Christ. And the 
method of Jesus was invariably this, that God never 
failed to make himself intimately known in our actions. 
The Spirit revealed himself not so much in our thinking 
as in our being and our doing. There the touch is con- 
stant. The pure in heart, the good, know God best. He 
that loveth, knoweth God. This do, and thou shalt 
live,—live in and with God, which is the only true life, 
rae it is the highest and happiest —E. D. Priestley 
vans. 


Is Jesus Still the Leader? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Among the sterling religious volumes recently pub- 
lished, and which the Register has noted elsewhere, that 
by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University has 
some special claims for careful consideration. It is, all 
in all, the most thorough study of Jesus that we have yet 
had, at least by any American author. It is an analysis 
from the standpoint of evolution, and in this respect is 
unique as well as masterful. We do not know where else 
in literature has been brought out so clearly the influence 
of a powerful personality and the sensitiveness of gen- 
eral humanity to such a character. It followed as a 
necessity, in the case of Jesus, that his humanity and his 
earthly life should steadily sink into the background. 
The great miracle of the age was the transformation, the 
complete apotheosis, of Jesus into a God. ‘The worship- 
ping hearts of a people, looking everywhere for relief, 
demanded nothing less than a God. Then followed 
naturally a wrangling of groups of followers concerning 
the Trinity and the office of the Second Person. The 
Father and Son being lifted out of absolutely spiritual 
life, it became necessary to imagine the third Person of 
the Trinity, who should remain forever as the Holy Ghost 

or Spirit. 

But what we are most desirous of considering is the 
application Dr. Schmidt’s book makes of modern theol- 
ogy to modern life. The present problem, the leader- 
ship of Jesus, and the outlook before us become exceed- 
ingly important discussions, taken, as we have said, from 
the standpoint of evolution; that is, from the standpoint 
of forward looking rather than backward looking. What 
we need to know is the place of Jesus in a system that 
abolishes the fall of man, and refuses to believe in an 
angry God or a thwarted Creator. Did Jesus fulfil his 
mission under the old régime, or has he a fitness for the 
new theology which leaves God as the soul of a universe, 
without divided authority or personality. Has the Jew, 
born two thousand years ago, still a place in modern life? 
and is he needed to save the world from the modern hell 
of meanness and vice? Even if Jesus is able to hold a 
somewhat dogmatic position inside the churches, they will 
include a fraction only of the whole population. ‘‘What 
attitude will be taken toward him and his teaching by 
that large and increasing part of society which has 
drifted away from or cannot be brought under the in- 
fluence of the churches?’’ Dr. Schmidt’s answer is that 
Jesus in reality was two thousand years ahead of his age, 
and that, when we have anything like a just reading of 
his teachings, he belongs with us to-day rather than to 
antiquity or with medieval developments and associations. 
No man can come in contact with Jesus without feeling 
that life has come into him. ‘‘He is able to help the 
Scientist in his investigation, the philosopher in his 
search for ultimate reality, as well as the social reformer.” 
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He possessed in a marked degree qualifications for success 
in any scientific work, together with capacity for inductive 
reasoning, love of truth, gentleness and firmness in pre- 
senting it, and willingness to make sacrifices for its sake. 
His mental freedom and his loyalty to conviction are con- 
tagious. In his presence the scholar is ashamed of petty 
squabbles and pedantry, of pride of knowledge and thirst 
for fame, of swallowing camels and straining out gnats, 
and so he becomes a reverent, considerate, and truthful 
investigator. 

The literary standing of Jesus has somehow been largely 
overlooked, or at least retired into the background. Dr. 
Schmidt lays great stress on this matter. No man ever 
spoke as he. The beauty of his speech was as remarkable 
as its originality. ‘‘Churches may rise and fall, theologi- 
cal systems may come and go, works of great merit may 
be dropped into the limbo of forgotten things, but the love 
of inspiring art will secure the Good Samaritan, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Prodigal Son, and their companions against 
oblivion. Jesus may have known nothing of sculpture 
and of painting, or music and the drama, but he knew 
the art of touching all the chords that vibrate within the 
soul, the emotions, and the will, to lift and define wherever 
he touched. This literary power of Jesus can never die, 
nor can it lose its influence in charming and moulding the 
characters of men and holding firm high ideals. 

“But, as social reformer, Jesus must ever hold his best 
claim on life and society. The Sermon on the Mount does 
not discuss a complete programme of social reform, but 
it lays down revolutionary principles; and these are 
gradually commending themselves to human society. 
Here is the principle that men should love their enemies, 
do good to those who have abused them, and abstain 
from retaliation. This principle was based on the con- 
viction that evil could be overcome by good. The adop- 
tion of this principle would abolish war, with its armies 
and its navies, which are a constant menace to the world; 
and it would send millions of men back to productive and 
profitable work, as well as return millions of capital to 
useful industries, to education, art, and science. Yet so 
far we can find nowhere in Christendom any considerable 
body of men, except the Quakers, who made a practical 
application of these principles. Christendom has not 
yet even been converted to the belief that good is stronger 
than evil. ‘The day when the battle flags of nations 
shall be furled in the parliament of man will be a day of 
triumph to the Galilean prophet. Nor can the approach 
of this day be doubted.”’ 

Our author, whom we are following with some freedom, 
does not hesitate to follow Jesus where the majority 
of church members timorously turn aside. His rule 
governing the relations of the sexes, permitting man to 
hold his place in society where a woman with no more 
guilt is crushed with obloquy; the position of the Master 
as to sacred days; his absolute refusal to indorse the heap- 
ing up of earthly treasure; his disapproval of many still 
popular religious customs; his absolutely free handling 
of sacred Scriptures,—all of these and much more, pertain 
to a state of society not yet wrought out, hardly held to be 
possible. His ministry was that of a free man. “His 
sense of the worth of every human personality, his tender 
treatment of the bruised and wounded spirit, characterize 
the spirit that is still needed to lift mankind.” We have 
got yet to come to a thorough belief in the survival of the 
fittest, to a position where we can maintair a cheerful 
mood in the presence of hate or in the presence of the 
mystery of death, persuaded that whatever survives, and 
in whatever form, of physical force or spiritual energy, 
will continue to serve the high end of existence to which 
life’s work is devoted. Speculations upon the nature of 
the Divine Being, would have been alien to the spirit of 
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Jesus. ‘‘He would have been utterly bewildered by the 
Nicene Creed.’ Such a leader will be welcomed by all 
those who grow weary of sacramental magic, genuflec- 
tions and processions, ablutions and libations, infallibil- 
ity, wranglings over creeds, fear of an angry God and his 
forced worship. Such a leader is needed by that man who 
finds that he cannot live by bread alone, but by seeking 
and loving The Highest. The history of 1906 emphasizes 
in every direction the great need which the American 
nation, and indeed all civilization, has for him whose 
words made men’s hearts to burn. We have never yet 
had any ideal that so commanded the souls of men. 

It is this strong hold on idealism that makes the work 
of Dr. Schmidt of special value. He is an optimist from 
first to last; that is, he is a believer in the fullest sense 
of the word in Jesus the Christ who appeared that we 
might have more life. The churches need, and those 
outside of the churches still more need, this masterly 
leader. ‘To find out Jesus in the simplicity of his life and 
teachings is the problem of our age. It will abolish 
poverty with war revenue. It will put an end to aristoc- 
racy as well as to autocracy. It will abolish every tax 
on general industry, imposed to fatten the few. It will 
purify society as well as the individual heart. Can we 
believe that in the ages just ahead of us men will learn to 
listen to the great Prophet of Nazareth, who in the fulness 
of time went forth to proclaim the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven on eaith and the absolute reign of righteous- 
ness, mercy, and truth? 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


i True Liberalism. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


We Unitarians profess to be liberal in spirit, and yet 
we sometimes find it hard to be merely just. It is an 
infirmity of human nature, even sometimes of the saints. 
A German writer says that Plato never understood Aris- 
totle, and Aristotle never understood Plato, though one 
was the pupil of the other. The Life of Dr. Gan- 
nett shows that in some respects he never understood 
Dr. Channing, though they were pulpit colleagues and 
saintly men. Differences of mental constitution are 
often like stone walls between. ‘There is all the more 
reason, then, for patience and sympathy in such differ- 
ences as separate us from the Broad Church Episcopalians. 

In the first place, let us consider what the principles of 
true liberalism require of us in our relations with other 
denominations. How shall we be really liberal? 

Chadwick says that ‘‘it was of the very essence of the 
liberal movement to emphasize the ethical and spiritual 
and treat theological dogmas as negligible quantities”’ 
(‘‘Channing,’”’ p. 134); and Starr King says that ‘“‘it is 
the spiritual truth which looks through the creeds, that 
is the all-important element.” ‘‘It is the spiritual 
expression which steals through our dogma, that attests 
the vital presence of the Spirit in it” (‘Spiritual Chris- 
tianity,” an A. U. A. tract, pp. 20, 21). 

Liberalism means, then, that the spiritual 1s more 
important than the intellectual, or, in other words, that 
character is more important than creed and dogma. 
For ‘‘spiritual,’” as used by Channing, Hedge, King, 
Martineau, Thom, Drummond, Upton, Carpenter, and 
other Unitarian scholars, means that which pertains to 
religious character. In this sense Channing says that 
“Christianity is a spirit rather than a rigid doctrine,”’ 
spiritual rather than intellectual, aiming directly at char- 
acter-building rather than at satisfying intellectual 
curiosity; and it is, therefore, ‘‘to be felt rather than de- 
scribed.” 
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Consequently, if we wish to understand the Christian 
meaning of the ancient dogmas, we must interpret them 
by the spirit, not by the letter,—by the appeal that they 
make to the religious feelings and by their influence over 
the character, not by their literal sense which appeals to 
the intellect only. For ‘‘practical Christianity,” says 
Dr. Hedge, ‘‘fulfils the truth that was hidden in the dog- 
mas of the Church.” In other words, that the deep and 
essential meaning of the dogmas is something practical, 
something that relates to character, not a mere thought or 
speculation of the intellect. 

Yet we often make the mistake of insisting that the 
literal meaning of a religious phrase is its only honest 
meaning, and that we cannot honestly worship together 
unless we use the phrases of worship in the same intel- 
lectual sense. 

But are we consistent? We-never hesitate to lead the 
worship of the most miscellaneous congregation with the 
Lord’s Prayer, though we cannot believe the literal mean- 
ing of the opening words, ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Yet, undoubtedly, this phrase was taken literally by the 
early Christians. Dr. Dole thinks, as he said in the 
Register in March, 1900, that it was so taken by Jesus. 
Probably it is so taken by most unlettered Christians now. 
If, then, we join with a congregation of such Christians 
in reciting this prayer, do we not mean by this phrase 
something different from what they mean? If we give 
them the impression that we mean the same, do we not 
deceive them, unless we rise and explain our difference ? 
Or else we must recognize the fact that they and we 
agree in the spiritual truth for which the phrase stands, 
though many, or perhaps most, of the congregation cannot 
intellectually separate this truth from the picture-con- 
ception of a fatherly form seated on a throne above the 
sky; in other words, we regard intellectual exactness as 
“a negligible quantity’? compared with the ‘‘ethical and 
spiritual,’ and we look only at ‘‘the spiritual expression”’ 
of the phrase. 

But this is precisely the way in which Broad Churchmen 
recite the Apostles’ Creed as a part of the public worshtp. 

It is mainly an utterance of faith in certain spiritual 
truths which appeal to the heart, expressed in ‘‘the lan- 
guage of emblems,” as Martineau says. But most people 
cannot discriminate the truth from the symbol, and must 
apprehend the truth by taking the symbol literally. For 
instance, the truth that the religion of Jesus will finally 
dominate and judge all human life can be forcibly taught 
to most Christians by only the picture-thought that he 
“‘sitteth on the right hand of God, from thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead’’; and, though they 
take it literally, yet they also feel the deeper meaning of it. 

Now the Broad Churchmen maintain that, even though 
all the House of Bishops should insist that no one can be 
a true ‘‘Churchman”’ who does not believe this statement 
in its literal sense, nevertheless the Broad Churchmen 
have a right to interpret the creeds as they conscientiously 
must, and that, as long as their Church calls itself ‘the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” any attempt, even of the 
bishops, to dictate how they shall interpret the Prayer 
Book, is sheer popery. 

We Unitarians, if we are really liberal, ought to allow 
their right to this liberty. 

And, on the other hand, if such a great historic Church 
is to include ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,” then all 
its members, when they worship, should be willing to use 
this picture-language, because this alone is intelligible 
to the great majority. Thus even the. philosopher must 
“humble himself as a little child,’ and be willing so to 
pray that the children and all childlike souls, of whom ‘‘is 
the Kingdom,” can pray with him. 

It is true that such ideas as that for which the picture 
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of a judgment-day stands can be apprehended by many 
minds ‘‘in plain English’’; that is, in words that are used 
literally. But in our thoughts about God we must all 
use symbols: we must rise to Him on the wings of the 
imagination. If we refuse to do this, we grovel in a 
mere “‘agnosticism,’’ and we find no meaning in the words 
of the great teachers of religion. 


MARTINEAU, CAIRD AND EMERSON. 


Martineau’s sermon on ‘‘Religion in Parable’ (‘‘Hours 
of Thought,” vol. I.) is very instructive here. He says: 
“Religious belief is obliged to resort to the language of 
emblems, simply because, respecting infinite things, the 
literal truth is unattainable and incommunicable. They 
ean only express themselves symbolically.” Even our 
highest thought of God is ‘‘a symbolic presentation, 
perhaps logically false, yet most divinely true.” There- 
fore, ‘“‘worship abandons to a petty rationalism that 
critical precision which, in dread of the forms of error,” 
and insisting that the literal sense of words is the only 
true sense, ‘‘wanders altogether from the spirit of truth,” 
and misses the deepest, truest sense (pp. 272, 275, 277). 

Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
the recognized leader to-day of the Broad Church in 
England, in a lecture on ‘‘The Function of the Imagina- 
tion” (‘‘Evolution of Religion,” vol. I., Lecture XI.) 
thoroughly agrees with Martineau. He says, ‘‘The poet,” 
and he elsewhere says that he means the religious teacher 
also, ‘‘did not first set before him a general idea of a 
spiritual principle and then proceed to clothe it in a 
materialized form. ‘The true poet only grasps his idea as 
he embodies ut,’ —that is, in some picture-conception taken 
literally,—‘‘and embodies it as he grasps it. We have 
not here a case of conscious metaphor or allegory,”’ but of 
unconscious symbolizing. ‘‘Ideas must be given through 
something; and, in an early age, that something must be 
a sensible object in space and time. Men will not be 
capable of grasping the idea in itself, if they have not 
first grasped it in a symbol”: And this is still the case with 
the great majority of Christians. They apprehend re- 
ligious truth as poets do, by the unconscious imagination. 

Then Emerson points out the reason why so many of 
us find it hard to do justice to the old church creeds, when 
he says, ‘‘The Unitarian is no poet,” meaning that the 
average Unitarian lacks the unconscious imagination of 
the poet and tries to apprehend religious truth in some 
matter-of-fact, intellectual way, seeing in the poet’s 
symbol, not the hint of a profound truth, but some matter- 
of-fact meanings ‘This is the reason why we do not know 
how to preach to the vast majority of our fellow-men; 
for these have to apprehend religious truths by the heart 
and imagination; as Martineau says, ‘‘religion chiefly 
attaches itself to the moral and imaginative powers of the 
human mind,”’ and we cannot very successfully address 
those powers by our abstract, intellectual methods. 

Channing’s warning to Blanco White may be just as 
applicable to us now,—‘‘ You seem to me to make religion 
too exclusively a product of the reason and carry your 
jealousy of the imagination too far.”’ 

And Martineau too is admirable when he says: ‘‘The 
fundamental principle of one who would administer 
religion to his fellow-men should be this: that all which 
has been extensively venerated must possess ingredients 
that are venerable. If, in the spirit of sectarianism, he 
sees nothing in it but absurdity, this only proves that 
he does not see it at-all. It must have an aspect which 
he has not yet caught, that awes the imagination, or touches 
the affections, or moves the conscience; and those who 
receive it neither will nor should abandon iw, till something 
is substituted, not only more consonant with the reason, 
but more awakening to these higher faculties of the soul.” 
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In other words, we must recognize that there is some 
important spiritual truth in these religious phrases 
and dogmas to which most of our fellow-Christians are 
still warmly attached; and we must not expect them to 
give up these phrases and dogmas till we can present 
this spiritual truth in new forms, which will ‘ ‘touch the 
affections”’ and ‘ ‘move the conscience,” and thus convey 
the spiritual truth to them as effectively as the old 
phrases and dogmas have done. 


OUR MISTAKE AND DANGER. 


Our great practical mistake in consequence of this 
frequent lack of imagination (whether conscious or uncon- 
scious) is our tendency to regard the unimaginative 
presentation of religious truth as more honest than the 
imaginative. It is the ‘‘rationalist’’ tendency, as Mar- 
tineau says in a passage quoted above. Our mistake 
is like that which we should make if we should charge 
Emerson with perverting the truth when he wrote,— 


“These temples grew as grows the grass,’”’— 


and do not see that behind the superficial absurdity of 
these words there is a great truth. But this honesty of 
insisting on the superficial meaning as the true meaning 
is a superficral honesty, whereas a deeper and more vital 
honesty searches for the deeper truth, and makes this 
the true ground of fellowship in religion. It appreciates 
Emerson’s words, ‘‘Imagination is a very high order of 
seeing, the cardinal human power, the angel of earnest 
and believing ages’’; and it feels the force of Dr. Mathe- 
son’s remark about. Bishop. Eusebius of Czsarea, who 
lived in the fourth century, that ‘‘his imagination was 
not high, and, therefore, his spirituality was not deep.” 

Moreover, we are in danger of a grave sin against others; 
for we may do harm to their spiritual life, if, when they 
cannot yet apprehend certain religious truths, such as the 
faith in immortality, in some abstract philosophic way, 
we destroy their reliance upon the old imaginations in 
which these truths had been realized by them. For, by 
so doing, we shall rob them of the ‘“‘favth”’ dtself, which 
they can apprehend in only this imaginative way. 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


“Tt is of less moment,” says Dr. Hedge, ‘‘that the 
intellect should form a perfect conception than that the 
heart should have perfect conviction.’ These words 
of one of our greatest Unitarians express the distinctive 
Unitarian Message, which Channing also taught in his 
protest against even the most liberal dogmas, and 
against all attempts to interpret the spiritual in terms of 
the mere intellect, because ‘‘Christianity is a spirit rather 
than a rigid doctrine.”” From his time to the present day 
this Message has been continuously taught by our real 
leaders, such as the present heads of our Harvard and 
Oxford schools. If we could all understand this Message, 
which Dr. Hedge again expresses in saying that “‘eternal 
principles” are at the heart of all the “‘limited and 
transient dogmas,”’ and could learn how to interpret to 
Christendom these ‘‘principles,”’ then Martineau’s hope 
for our Unitarianism would be fulfilled when, as he says, 
‘‘the triumph of its doctrines would be, not the ascendency 
of one sect, but the harmony of all.’”’ For by insisting on 
the importance of the spiritual truths which all Chris- 
tians can verify in their own hearts, and by pointing out 
that these are the ‘‘eternal principles’ which the old 
religious phrases and dogmas still express to the heart 
and imagination of multitudes, we shall bring all Chris- 
tians together in the ‘‘unity of the Spirit.” 

But, if multitudes of Christians still gain a ‘“‘perfect 
heart-conviction”’ of the reality of God by the aid of a 
picture-thought of a great being on a throne in the sky 
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or of the Divine Love by worshipping the Divine Christ 
or the Mary-Mother, or of a blessed immortality by the 
thought of a flesh-and-blood resurrection, why should we 
worry because these are not ‘‘perfect conceptions’ in 
the intellect! For, after all, who of us ever gains a ‘‘per- 
fect conception”’ of these truths! ‘‘The best in this kind 
are but shadows.” We must all be content with symbols 
even in our most exalted thoughts of God, as Martineau 
says in a quotation already given. All we can do is to 
choose such symbols as best suit our need. Why should 
we insist that others must use the symbols that best 
suit ws, but which give to them no hint of the holy 
truth! 

We shall best understand the old ‘‘dogmas,”’ then, when 
we remember what Dr. Bushnell says of them, that ‘‘they 
meet us poetically, esthetically, to pour their contents 
into us through feeling and imagination’; for ‘ ‘the 
popular theology”’ to-day,—not, to be sure, that which 
is often argued about in the pulpits, but that which is 
reverently held by many sincerely religious hearts who 
care nothing for intellectual arguments,—is like the 
““early Christian theology,’ as Dr. J. H. Allen describes 
it, ‘‘vividly imaginative rather than coldly rational,” 
and ‘‘to think of Christianity as the development of a 
system of doctrine’”’ will ‘‘exactly miss its secret’”’ (‘‘Uni- 
tarianism: Its Origin and History,” p. 12; ‘‘Christian 
History,” I., p. 78). For ‘‘Christianity is a spirit, to be 
felt rather than described.” 

When we understand this, we shall know why this the- 
ology is still so great a power in the Christian world. 


The Sundering Flood. 


How shall I bear me in the hour to be, 

When Thy great Sundering Flood comes rushing down, 
And I shall feel the coldness of that sea 

In which all mortal men shall one day drown? 


Shall I be glad who have been sad so long, 
So weary of life’s ceaseless care and fret? 

Shall I be blithe and sing a joyous song, 
When with that icy foam my feet are wet? 


Or will the sweetness of the happy earth 
Sweep over me, and friends hold me in chain? 
And shall I feel that love has had new birth, 
And every rose of life will bloom again ? 


God knows I have been brave up to this hour, 
No coward drop in all my languid blood; 
Bid me not part from courage, O thou Power 
That hold’st in leash e’en thy great Sundering Flood! 
—Hattie Tyng Griswold, in Independent. 


Che Pulpit. 


Summer School of the Spirit. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


In vain ye rise up early, and go to rest late, and eat the bread 
of care! The same giveth he his beloved one in sleep.—PsALm 
exxvii. 2 (Noyes’s translation). 


There are two ways of taking life,—the active, in which 
we do something for ourselves and others; and the pas- 
sive, in which we receive the help and bounty of the uni- 
verse without effort. We do for ourselves a few little 
things: the divine powers do for us many and great things. 
It is a little thing to eat; but digestion, nutrition, the 
conversion of food into physical and mental energy, is a 
perpetual miracle of wisdom, power, and goodness. The 
farmer ploughs the land and sows the wheat: then he 
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sleeps and wakes night and day, while the seed grows up 
and ripens, he knows not how. But human activity is a 
vital condition; without the eating and the planting, there 
would be no nutrition and no harvest. 

The active and the passive need to be combined, or 
taken alternately and in due proportions. Too much 
activity exhausts; too much passivity debilitates. We 
get a true hint from the succession of day and night,— 
the day for work, the night for rest. 

When sleep is natural and refreshing, it is not merely 
a period of suspension and inertia; for during the uncon- 
scious hours we receive new supplies of vitality. The 
Author of life not only gives the sleep, but he gives us 
something very precious during sleep. 

The same life stream flows in upon us during our 
waking and working hours, but we do not then allow it 
to accumulate. It would be good to take many short 
vacations every day, and it is quite possible to do so, 
for there is a way of resting while we work. We can 
silently turn our open and receptive being, at frequent 
intervals for a moment, toward the source of renewal. 
Some do it by a breath of prayer: others by cherishing 
a cheerful and trustful temper, with perfect good will 
toward their fellows. If we are sad or surly, there is so 
much more friction to overcome. All depends on the in- 
ward attitude. And, if we ever work long without 
weariness, is it not because the income of strength is 
equal to the outgo? Must we not receive while we 
spend ? 

Any abrupt or violent exertion of the muscles is dis- 
orderly and hurtful: it invites paralysis. And any mental 
or moral tension long kept up will induce unbalanced con- 
ditions of mind and body. ‘The prevalence of nervous 
troubles and spiritual restlessness in our own time shows 
that many of us are the victims of some form of immoder- 
ate or excessive self-taxation. We need a genuine rest- 
cure,—the temporary laying down of burdens; but 
most of all we need to learn the secret of peace of 
mind. 

For city people a genuine vacation must include a 
partial escape from social pressure. Business, society, 
church life, and charity work all bring us into exhaust- 
ing contact with each other. There is an immense de- 
mand from the active side, little opportunity for the pas- 
sive. Even if we do not rise up early, sit up late, and eat 
the bread of care, we find the hours overcrowded and the 
days never half long enough for all we wish todo. In the 
sharp drive of competition, many are outworn by the 
struggle to hold their own or to win the prizes they most 
covet. Others suffer from the ever-recurring necessity 
of readjusting their relations to the changing moods and 
tenses of those around them. ‘The nerves of some of the 
finest-natured people are fretted to the danger point 
by incessant appeals to their sympathies, and by their 
conscientious desire to find the wise way of dealing with 
the causes and consequences of sin and misery. Little 
wonder that poor Cowper was upset by his own tender 
love for humanity, so that he cried out passionately for 
a retreat from the. sights and sounds which afflicted 
him :-— 

“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more! My ear is pained, 


My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 


Clarkson, who loved mankind and hated oppression 
quite as ardently, was free from Cowper’s morbid sen- 
sibility, and had neither need nor wish to hide himself 
from his fellow-men. Speaking of his heroic crusade 
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against the African slave-trade, he said: ‘‘I never will 
desist from this blessed work. I rise to it each morning 
with new zeal, and pursue it day after day and year after 
year with fresh satisfaction.” But not all brave hearts 
enter into the joy of battle, and to many of the most loyal 
and faithful an occasional furlough is a good invest- 
ment. 

If we ever become tired of having too much of our own 
kind, the best escape is into nature,—nature which to 
susceptible souls often seems like the presence-chamber of 
the great King, a closet as large as creation wherein we 
may shut ourselves away from all the confusions of the 
human world. 

‘Consider the lilies! Behold the fowls of the air!’ 
Jesus thus bids us give attention to natural objects, as 
if God might have something to say through these voices 
of the world around us. May we not regard the beautiful 
Order as a vocal organ of the all-pervading divinity—an 
expression of the creature Mind? Does not the Holy 
Spirit make a temple of all forms and a sacred scripture 
of the laws written upon matter itself? Are not the awful 
silences of creation a kind of divine speech? May we not 
accept the impressions made upon us in our best condi- 
tions as lessons for spiritual education ? 

Our best thoughts are our calmest ones. A friend once 
said to me, ‘‘My cream will not rise, if the pan is shaken 
all the time.’ If we are wise, we shall welcome that free- 
dom from outward and inward agitations which may come 
to us from a protracted summer Sabbath. It will be a 
pitiful loss if we do not get a little deeper into the realities 
of the world, a little nearer to the heart of the universe, 
by lying open to the helpful powers that ever seek to 
penetrate our being as the summer sunshine penetrates 
each green and growing thing. 

We are all the time played on by countless forces,—the 
same which work in the formation of crystals, the growth 
of plants, the condensation and diffusion of gases, the 
circulation of fluids, the rise and fall of temperature, the 
journey of the earth around the sun. The shadows 
caught by the photographer’s camera and the mysteries 
revealed by the X-ray are always around and within, 
though we see them not. Each cubic inch of space is 
crossed in every imaginable direction by millions of vibra- 
tions of light, electricity, and chromic force,—vibra- 
tions to which every star contributes, by day as well as 
by night. And, as the attraction of all the heavenly 
bodies affects the waters of the ocean, so that never a drop 
is really still, so do these forces of nature operate within 
our bodies, producing in blood and nerves their own kind 
of movements, and relating our physical life to all the 
countless activities of nature. Flames of divine heat play 
through our frames as through all objects, animate and 
inanimate. 

Color, fragrance, and beauty are not confined to the 
flowers: they pass through our thoughts. From hills 
and mountains we gather a sense of strength and solidity. 
All wide spaces help us to expand. A feeling of elevation 
comes from looking up into the sky, the sunlight is said to 
give precision to our mental operations; and a healing 
calm seems shed upon us as we watch with quiet leisure 
the departing day. 

Thus all the forces that act upon us also act within us. 
Their power becomes our power as surely as the mill 
stream drives the wheels. Our moods change with the 
weather: our thoughts run in channels worn by the cur- 
rents of air. 


“We are what suns and winds and waters make us.” 


Those who yield unconsciously to the influences of 
nature, as children do, are moulded thereby in mind and 
body, as if the creative processes were being carried for- 
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ward through these agencies of the world we live in. So 
Wordsworth predicts of the rural maiden, that 

“Beauty born of murmuring sound n 


Shall pass into her face.” 


‘‘The earth is full of thy riches,” sang the Psalmist. 
There must be more of it than we get or guess. Our 
senses give us but the smallest part. There is fragrance too 
fine for our nostrils; there is music inaudible to our ears, 
flowing from all objects as from harp-strings; there are 
harmonies of color and endless delicate lights and shades 
brightening and dusking in swift succession. All the 
atoms sing and dance as they are stirred by forces we 
know not how to name. So we are embowered and em- 
bosomed in the all-producing, all-embracing Life: so 
come thronging upon us intimations of the universal 
Presence, as if the unseen were ever shining through the 
seen, tempering and softening the light to our weak 
eyes. 

The repair of damaged nerves and languid frames goes 
forward unconsciously, like growth. Given the right con- 
ditions, externally and internally, and growth comes of 
itself. Did you ever catch yourself growing? Or did 
you ever add a cubit to your stature by trying for it? 
A man gets the best of everything, not by straining after 
it, but by simply minding his proper business, whatever 
that business may be. The motor-man puts in a faithful 
day’s work, not by absent-minded meditation, but by 
present-minded attention. That is his prayer. He 
fulfils his obligation to God and man by letting his life 
flow out through his eye and hand. When any man 
abandons himself to the performance of his duty, whether 
the duty be to labor or to rest, he is in the path of progress 
toward perfection. He is taken along by the strong 
stream of life toward his better destiny. By simply 
minding his business he puts philosophy, poetry, and 
religion into each passing hour. 

If we are to get any real profit from vacations, we must 
carry into them the same spirit which rules our best and 
busiest hours,—the spirit of Dr. Hale’s wise motto,— 
‘Look outward and not inward, forward and not back- 
ward, upward and not downward, and lend a hand.” 
For we are not to take a vacation from our principles, 
our reason, our conscience, our faith and hope and love. 
Every hour is lost in which we are not confirmed in the 
possession and enjoyment of that which is best in us. 
Whether we work or play or pray, all is profanation and 
sacrilege unless it yields sweetness, sanity, and seren- 
ity. 

We crave rest and refreshment alike for body and 
spirit. Give us the spiritual sort, and the body will 
soon get its share. Why do we keep up the tension and 
strain, even when we.are doing nothing? Is it not often 
because we forget that our life is held strongly and se- 
curely in the larger life, and that God’s part in caring 
for us and for ours is much larger than our own? ‘ ‘Learn 
of me, who am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls,” is the standing invitation of the 
Christ Spirit to all the weary burden-bearers of the 
world. One little inward change,—a change in our atti- 
tude of mind toward life itself as the good gift of its 
Author,—and the yoke becomes easy and the burden 
light. 

TEnieey year at the annual meeting of the Church of 
the Disciples, some member offers a motion that the usual 
Sunday services be suspended from the ist of July till 
the middle of September, and this motion is adopted 
unanimously. Sometimes it takes the gracious form 
of a proffered vacation to the pastor, but always it means 
that the people intend to have a vacation of their own. 
This item of business always causes me a certain sinking 
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at the heart, yet the depression would probably be deeper 
if the motion did not prevail; for I realize, as you do, 
that the policy of summer closing has become for this 
church, as for many others, a necessity of modern 
life. 

But the custom has brought much reproach upon the 
ministers. They are suspected of selfishly consulting 
their own ease and pleasure, to the neglect of the serious 
interests committed to their charge. Why, it is asked, 
why should they follow the self-indulgent example of 
the more wealthy and comfortable part of their congre- 
gations, by seeking rest and recreation at the mountains. 
by the seaside, or in voyages to foreign lands, while the 
toiling masses, whose narrow lives need more than ever 
the cheer and solace of religion, are left to the swelterings 
of the season, the buffetings of temptation, and the 
trials of sickness and bereavement? It is a fashion to 
say: ‘‘The devil takes no vacations. Why should -the 
preachers leave him in full possession of the field through 
a part of every year?”’ 

This kind of criticism may be very plausible, but it 
is not very just, nor does it generally come from those who 
are most concerned for the spiritualities. Indeed it is 
often in the nature of a taunt, or what is called a ‘‘dig,”’ 
from those who are only too willing to use any weapon 
against both ministers and churches. It overlooks some 
important facts. Not only the preachers, but many of 
the most active and devoted members of the churches are 
much harder worked than in former times, so that they 
both earn and need all the rest they get, and are far more 
efficient because of the temporary suspension. A Boston 
man of business has well expressed the philosophy and 
economy of vacations by saying that he could do a year’s 
work in ten months, but could not do it in twelve. 

Even if the houses of worship were all kept open, 
they would be almost empty. ‘There is a period when 
nearly every man, woman, and child who can get away 
is absent for a longer or a shorter time; and a majority 
of the church-goers who remain are disposed to avail 
themselves of our wonderful facilities for spending their 
day of rest by the refreshing salt sea waves or in the rural 
greenery of the suburbs. Those who remain in the city 
and wish for their wonted privileges in the sanctuary are 
never forgotten, for the very pastors to whom a generous 
vacation has been voted are accustomed to volunteer a 
provision for union services in as many churches as it is 
thought wise to keep open. 

But ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein.”” The summer 
itself is a sanctuary, and the world is atemple. During 
the weeks when we are absent from our usual place of 
prayer and praise and uplifted thought, we are not sepa- 
rated from our dearest fellowships, we are not cut off from 
the opportunity of worship: we only pass from one scene 
of inspiration and divine instruction to another. Let 
us, then, bethink ourselves of what it would be to have 
a Suiamer School of the Spirit. 

If we care at all for the things we call sacred,—for the 
deeper meaning of life, for the truths that bring illumina- 
tion, for the doctrine and fact of the Real Presence,—we 
shall not put these matters out of mind merely because 
of achange of time and place. The lessons we have learned 
in the church are good for all out-of-doors. The tempo- 
rary escape from a world of bricks and mortar, a world of 
noise, dust, and traffic, or of manual and mental toil, 
ought to give us leisure for maturing to fruitfulness some 
of those nobler thoughts and feelings which have often 
come to us as heavenly guests, only to be crowded aside 
by the rush of worldly affairs and the weariness of exact- 
ing and excessive tasks. How many times during our 
busiest months have we wished for the opportunity of 
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more intimate communion with friends, with books, with 
nature, and with God! How many times we have longed 
for a lull in the noises of the world, that we might gather 
into the silences of the soul, and listen to the Voice that 
is still and small, but which speaks for the eternal verities! 
And, if there comes a time when we may ‘ ‘steal a while 
away from every cumbering care,” bathe our bodies and 
our spirits in the sweet quiet of nature, and re-create or 
re-collect our vital forces for more and better work, the 
advantage need not be wholly a. selfish one: it should 
turn to the common weal by making us more genial and 
helpful members of society. 

George MacDonald has well expressed the longing to 
escape from the imprisonment of the city into the large- 
ness of nature, and also the finer fact that the door for 
such an escape is an inward opening rather than an 
outward one. 


“Oh, all wide places, far from feverous towns! 
Great shining seas! pine forests! mountains wild! 
Rock-bosomed shores! rough heaths, and sheep-cropt downs! 
Vast pallid clouds! blue spaces undefiled! 
Room! give me room! give loneliness and air! 
Free things and plenteous in your regions fair! 


“O God of mountains, stars and boundless spaces! 
O God of freedom and of joyous hearts! 
When thy face looketh forth from all men’s faces, 
There will be room enough in crowded marts; 
Brood thou around me, and the noise is o’er, 
Thy universe my closet, with shut door.” 


James Martineau strikes the same high note when he 
says that sometimes, on passing from the turmoil of the 
city and the heats of restless life into the silent temple 
of the universe, we are tempted to think that there is the 
taint of earth and here the purity of heaven; yet sure it 
is that God is seen by us through man rather than through 
nature, and that without the eye of our brothers and the 
voices of our kind the winds might sigh and the stars look 
down on us in vain. He reminds us also of the ‘ ‘infinite 
prospects’? which a high faith opens to the weary heart: 
‘‘No laborious travels are needed for the devout mind; 
for it carries within it alpine heights and starlit skies, 
which it may reach with a moment’s thought, and feel 
at once the loneliness of nature and the magnificence of 
God.” 

It is glorious to live in times like these, all the more 
glorious because it is full of difficulties which challenge 
our best powers and call for our purest faithfulness and 
zeal. But we can appreciate the kind consideration 
of Jesus for those other disciples, when he invited them 
to come aside and rest a while. He himself sought the 
solitude of mountain and lake. But we know his er- 
rand there: he would be alone with the Father only 
that he might come back to the multitude with fuller 
measures of life and light and love and power. Shall 
it not be the prayer which our hearts offer in his name 
and in his spirit that the swift summer weeks, which 
will work in every field and orchard the beautiful mira- 
cle of life, may store also in us a new fulness of life, 
and richen and ripen in our spirits the fruits of wisdom 
and goodness? For after these outward and inward 
summers comes the harvest,—the ingathering of re- 
sults. 

We meet to part: we part to meet. Let it be like 
our nightly withdrawal into the mysterious world of 
sleep,—that world where God gives unutterable things 
to his beloved children that they may imitate his good- 
ness by giving to each other. 

May his presence and blessing be with us in our going 
out and our coming in, in our lying down and our ris- 
ing up, from this time forth and forevermore! 

Sout Tamwortu, N.H. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D 


Time. 


We measure life with our short span of years, 
And count the flying moments, hours and days; 
Turn back on past delights a mournful gaze, 
Perplex the future with a thousand fears, 
Chide Time, who all the happy past endears, 
And bid him stay his course to suit our ways, 
Not knowing that his flight demands our praise, 
Or how “‘shall be”’ exceeds “‘ what now appears.” 


For Time leads onward to immortal day, 
To which the changes serve us as a guide; 
For Time brings changes, so the poets say. 
Then welcome change. We are no longer loath 
To bid the years farewell, for Time is growth,— 
Growth till we wake, and shall be satisfied. 
—Garoline Hazard. 


The Fourth Century. 


Yes! We are beginning the celebrations of the be- 
ginning of the fourth century of America,—of our 
America. A few stalwart antiquarians of us remembered 
that Gosnold planted his little company at Cuttyhunk 
in 1602, and that that colony survived a month or more, 
cutting logs of sassafras as they could and living on sea 
mews and mussels from the brooks; and we went down in 
1902 to Cuttyhunk,and erected a monument there to the 
memory of Gosnold and his companions, of Prospero and 
Miranda and the rest. But we were but few. We were 
but antiquarians, and nobody much minded those poor 
good men outside of their own company. 

But with 1906 a somewhat drowsy world awakens. 
The mythical Dr. Zwincke has told us that every event 
in written history has more importance or less importance 
according as it is more or less closely connected with the 
voyage of the Mayflower. 

Mr. Mead and Mr. St. George Tucker, with the other 
Virginians, remind us that in 1607 Capt. Newport and 
Capt. John Smith, and a good many other captains,— 
quite too many, indeed,—went up the James River and 
established Jamestown. Alas! Jamestown is a malarious 
bog on which still stand the ruins of an abandoned church. 
As we celebrate its foundation, we shall have to celebrate 
it far away from what was founded, and we shall have to 
go in personally conducted excursions to look at the 
remnants of the beginning. As we go and return, let us 
remember that the real foundation of modern govern- 
ment began and that the United States of the future was 
first foretold when, in 1606, a few men and women at 
Serooby covenanted mutually that they would walk with 
God as he gave them light, and that they would walk 
together. 

For the foundation of this nation is in a great principle. 
Its history is traced as men follow out the growth of what 
springs from that principle,—that God and man shall be 
closer to each other, and that men with men shall be close 
to each other. Here is the foundation of this Republic, 
and here is the real foundation of all modern government. 

We are not to trace the real life of the world in the 
growth or decline of ecclesiasticisms. To trace this 
growth or decline is a mere by-play of what is called his- 
tory: it is a side-study, entertaining or not, as may happen. 
It is what men call Academic, by which they mean that it 
belongs to colleges or schools of theology. The real his- 
tory of the world is found in what the world does, and not 
in what its writers say. 

As we look back one hundred years or three hundred 
years, we do not find that the important crisis comes or 
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that the important results follow when a ‘‘synod”’ or 
‘‘conference’’ meets and resolves and enacts, whether 
it be a meeting of prelates of a church venerable with the 
rust of centuries or whether it be a meeting of other per- 
sons who think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think, who represent, perhaps, the third secession 
from the fourth proclamation of the fifth protest of this or 
that ecclesiastical machinery,—men who are kind enough 
to inform other men what they may think and what they 
ought not to think. 

No! The true history of religion is the history of the 
advance or the retreat or the standstill of the world of 
daily life. Of this United States of ours, is it stronger, 
does it know more, can it do more, than it did a hundred 
years ago? Is education better? Are men and women 
more temperate and pure? Are there better chances for 
children? Is there better prospect for manhood or 
womanhood ? 

Health, how is it about health? Crime, how about 
crime? ‘The common weal, is it cared for more or less? 
Truth, how do men and women value it? Peace, how 
about peace and war? Suchare a few of the real questions 
the answers to which tell us whether men are closer to each 
other and closer to God. 

The real religion of the twentieth century attempts the 
noblest answers for such crucial questions. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


We would do well to get our kindnesses done while 
they will do good, giving cheer and encouragement, 
and not keeping them back till there is no need for them. 
Dr. J. R. Muller. 

Pd 


The truly happy man is not made by a pleasant and 
sunny course. Hard tasks, deferred hopes, the beat- 
ing of adverse winds, must enter into his composition 
here below, as they will finally enter into his song on 
high.—C. A. Bartol. 

oe 


Teach me thy love to know, 
That this new light, which now I see, 
May both the work and workman show,— 
Then by a sunbeam I will climb to thee. 
—George Herbert. 
we 


If you prepare a dish of food carelessly, you do not 
expect Providence to make it palatable; neither, if 
through years of folly you misguide your own life, need 
you expect divine interference to bring round every- 
thing at last as if you had done right.—/ohn Ruskin. 


es 
PRAYER. 


Infinite Ruler of creation, whose spirit dwells in every 
world! We look not to the solemn heavens for thee, 
though thou art there; we search not in the ocean for thy 
presence, though it murmurs with thy voice; we wait not 
for the wings of the wind to bring thee nigh, though they 
are thy messengers; for thou art in our hearts, O God, 
and makest thy abode in the deep places of our thought 
and love. O God! thou knowest the soul within us, 
that it is not built up as an immortal sanctuary for thy 
praise, but is a wreck of broken purposes and fallen as- 
pirations and desecrated affections. Fountain of purity 
and peace, shed on us the influence of a new hope and 
holier sympathy.—/ames Martineau. 
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Befriended. 


In sunshine and in rainfall, 
For steadfast company, 

There are the far-off, friendly hills, 
All unaware of me. 


And when the spring is over, 
And when the grass forgets, 
There are the little shadows left, 

As blue as violets. 


The stars make shelter of the sky 
With many a window-light: 

The dreams that hide them all the day 
Sing starlike all the night. 


The winds come by from east to west 
With pleasant passing words: 
I warm my hands in sunset, 
And share my bread with birds, 
—Josephine Peabody. 


Militarism in the United States. 


BY CEPHAS C. BATEMAN, D.D. 


Clergymen of a Western city are reported 
to have vigorously protested against a pro- 
posed sham battle as a feature of the pro- 
gramme for a Fourth of July celebration. 

This opposition was, it is said, based upon 
the grounds that such exhibitions tend to 
arouse and foster the warlike spirit. The 
multiplication of schools where boys are uni- 
formed and drilled under military instruc- 
tors was pointed out asa growing, if not 
an alarming, evil. Contrary to all this, it 
was contended that the youth should be 
taught to love peace and hate war and war- 
like play. 

Gen. Sherman’s lurid descriptive defini- 
tion of war was freely cited to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. 

The action, moreover, of certain labor 
organizations in expelling members who had 
enlisted in the local militia, and the vehement 
denunciation of persons and things military 
to be heard in times of strikes, indicate plainly 
enough that there is in the minds of a large 
body of our citizens an apprehension lest 
militarism menace our liberties. 

To the preacher the trend of practices or 
policies is highly important, and he is quite 
within his domain of vision when he deals 
with the facts of to-day in their possible or 
probable bearing upon the life and character 
of to-morrow. ; 

Militarism is defined as ‘‘a military state 
or condition, reliance on military force in 
administrating government,—a military 
system.’”’ Military law is a body of juris- 
prudence framed with a special reference to 
the government of the armed establishment 
within itself. This is not to be confounded 
with martial law, since ‘‘martial law is the 
immediate and direct effect and consequence 
of occupation or conquest.”’ 

The chief safeguard against militarism 
in our country is the guaranteed exemption 
from compulsory military service in time of 
peace. No man is required to serve in the 
army. Both official and enlisted personnel 
volunteer for such service. The executive 
arms of the government, the army and navy, 
attract young men of ability and physical 
force. These engage to support law and order 
and defend the government of the United 
States against all enemies whomsoever. As 
matters now stand, men pass their entire 
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lifetime in our country with scarcely more 
than a glimpse of an officer or soldier of our 
regular army. 

We have at the maximum an army of a 
hundred thousand men; in reality about 
sixty thousand, a large proportion of whom 
are stationed far from home. This is the 
armed establishment maintained by a nation 
of eighty million, not counting the people of 
our insular possessions. 

I recall standing by the side of a veteran 
officer on that memorable Sunday, July 17, 
when the Spanish colors dropped from the 
staff over the governor-general’s palace at 
Santiago. We were looking down upon the 
city from a commanding though distant 
vantage. This officer, who had won honors 
in two wars, remarked, as the American 
colors were rtin up, “Thank God we are a 
commercial and an agricultural people.” 
He paused, as cannon boomed and the whole 
line of investment cheered, and then said, 
“We love peace and hate war.” His few 
words were sufficient to form an outline 
sketch of American life and character. We 
can and do fight with a steadfast courage, not 
surpassed by any people, if necessity re- 
quires it of us; but even our greatest gen- 
erals are on record as opposed to war, if war 
can be avoided. 

An esteemed ministerial friend asked in a 
letter not long ago, ‘‘Has war any place in a 
Christian nation?” I answered, ‘‘Probably 
not; but where is the Christian nation?” A 
Christian nation would be a theocracy, and 
such has been the dream of millennialists 
since the ascension of Christ. Christianity 
as a force in individual character, in humaniz- 
ing, civilizing agencies, is to be reckoned with; 
but Christianity as a court of last resort does 
not exist. We have at The Hague a sug- 
gestion of it, but it is a mere suggestion. 
Incidentally Christianity has revolutionized 
certain methods of warfare; but let us ad- 
mit that so far the divine message has made 
little progress against the doctrines of ‘“‘na- 
tional prestige,’ ‘“‘the balance of power,” 
and ‘‘land-hunger,’’ or lust for territory. 

The so-called Christian nations are the most 
warlike, and lavish untold treasure upon 
armies and navies. ‘The world was never so 
nearly Christianized and at one and the same 
time never so armed to the teeth as at pres- 
ent. It is because the practice is so far from 
the command of the Master, “‘Put up thy 
sword,” that I am constrained to the view 
that the millennium is still far away. Per- 
haps this vast armament will be the means by 
which universal concord shall be ushered in: 
perhaps the expense of war will destroy war. 
The inventive faculty may become the father 
of peace. The world has marvelled at the 
courage, skill, and military equipment of the 
Japanese. From whom have the Japs 
learned their military cunning, from whom 
have they bought or borrowed their equip- 
ment? From the so-called Christian nations. 
What they know of modern warfare on sea or 
shore they have learned from the very nations 
which have styled them ‘‘heathen.’’ The 
Japs did not get their courage from foreigners: 
valor is a heritage of all people who grow 
and wax great. There has scarcely been a 
great war which did not bring about certain 
changes which were, on the whole, beneficial 
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to the cause of human progress. Under 
existing conditions let it once be understood 
that any given nation has given over war alto- 
gether, and at once the non-resistant nation 
goes into quick consumption, or becomes 
a prey of those who still rely upon the trusty 
sword or the more effective machine-gun. 
Wars have been thrust upon us in recent 
years. Conditions not of our own making 
required, or seemed to require, the invasion 
of Cuba. The call to arms was heard alike 
from the pulpit and from the halls of Con- 
gress. The preachers were as ¢lamorous 
for war as any other body of our citizens, if 
not more so. To put an army of full-blooded 
Northern men into the tropics in summer 
meant death tothe thousands whom bullets 
might not reach. Who was it that advised 
a delay of the campaign until autumn? The 
ministers of the American public? Not at all. 
On the contrary, it was a general who had 
spent nearly his whole active life in the service 
of his country who pointed out the fatal con- 
sequences of a summer campaign in Cuba. 
His advice was rejected with scant courtesy. 

Human nature and the trend of human 
events must be diverted into unusual channels 
if our swords are destined in the near future 
to become ploughshares. Since, therefore, 
war is always a possible eventuality, an army 
is indispensable to a political government. 
To maintain an army it is essential that there 
should be supported the highest standard 
of military art. This desideratum was felt 
in the earliest years of the last century by 
statesmen of the broadest intelligence. 

Militarism in the United States could only 
obtain by the building up of a dominant 
military class. From such a source of supply 
as West Point receives its cadet corps this 
isimpossible. ‘There isa more or less popular 
impression that sons of army officers are in 
the majority at the Military Academy. Quite 
the contrary is the fact. The average army 
officer has no residence and is not a voter. 
The number of cadetships at large within the 
gift of the President is small. These are 
given to sons of officers who have lost their 
lives or who have performed service of special 
distinction. 

Our citizens easily though not eagerly 
become soldiers, and all our soldiers are 
citizens. Our army, whether in times of war 
or peace, is made up of volunteers. Our citi- 
zens make the laws, make the appropriations 
of public funds, and hold the ballots which 
may make or unmake any administration in a 
day. There is no evidence extant in the his- 
tory of our country that military instruction 
or object-lessons have had the effect upon 
American character to wean it from the pur- 
suits of peace to a love of war. 

We may not wisely keep our youth in igno- 
rance of military formations and tactics lest 
we withhold from them that which may be 
of incalculable benefit to them and to their 
country in future years. Habits of neatness, 
punctuality, and manliness cannot be con- 
ducive to evil in thought or ambition. Be- 
fore we discountenance military training, 
let us be sure that such will be forever super- 
fluous, and war has ceased among the nations 
of the earth. 

I have known something of armed conflict 
in both hemispheres, and my observations. 
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confirm me in the opinion that those who 
have seen most bloodshed are most willing 
to avoid it, while those who clamor for war 
are never found at the front nor among the 
wounded, dead, or dying. It is well that 
there should be a strong aversion to war 
among us; and yet, while slow to invite it, 
we should not unduly shun it. Peace at any 
price, at the price of manhood, at the price 
of character, may mean war at any cost. — 
Homiletic Review. 


Money in Politics. 


Ours is an intensely commercial and in- 
dustrial civilization; and government, local, 
State, and national, touches so closely and 
affects so seriously so many important busi- 
ness interests that persistent efforts by such 
interests to influence governmental action 
must always be reckoned with. 

The animating motive of these efforts is 
pecuniary gain; and centuries of experience 
have demonstrated that, where opportunity 
is given, there is no depth of moral turpi- 
tude to which this motive will not degrade 
human conduct. 

Our political methods, and especially our 
electoral methods, afford precisely this op- 
portunity. 

Whoever would be ,a successful candidate 
for election or re-election to public office 
must, so long as present electoral methods 
obtain, do the bidding of some political 
autocrat or oligarchy. And this is equally 
true of all appointive offices outside of the 
very limited field within which the Merit 
Principle is really enforced. 

The autocrat or group of oligarchs who 
thus dominate the holders of public office 
can sell governmental action, and do sell it. 
In city after city, in State after State, in 
the national capital itself, we find this base 
and degrading commerce between the politi- 
cal boss who sells and the business man who 
buys governmental action. 

An immense tide of moral indignation is 
rising throughout the country. The people 
are recognizing that the boss who sells and 
the financier who buys governmental favor 
are equally public enemies, are equally de- 
testable in character, and that their unholy 
alliance of loot cannot be destroyed by ap- 
peals to the moral instincts of either. But 
we cannot change the commereial and in- 
dustrial character of the age nor the fact 
that the selfish pecuniary interests of a large 
number of individuals and corporations are 
directly affected by governmental action. 
So long as governmental action is for sale, 
there will be no lack of purchasers. 

This sordid traffic will continue just so 
long as the despotic control by the boss con- 
tinues over the men who seek or hold public 
office. Personal registration; a secret bal- 
lot, an honest canvass of the ballots, are 
necessary. steps toward the overthrow of 
this control, but they are not enough. We 
shall never be rid of boss-government until 
we shall have utterly destroyed the oppor- 
tunity for any political autocrat to name 
the successful candidates for public office. 
Our present nominating methods, whether 
so intended or not, give precisely this. op- 
portunity. So long as they exist, the boss 
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will flourish. If new ones, however fair- 
seeming, take their place, and yet this cita- 
del of his power remains, the boss will flour- 
ish. You cannot destroy the boss so long as 
he can traffic in governmental action. ‘This 
traffic rests upon his control of the holders 
of public office, and this, in turn, upon his 
domination of methods of nomination to 
public office. Destroy this domination, 
and you destroy bossism, not merely a par- 
ticular boss, a Cox or Durham or Murphy, 
not the boss as an individual,—the boss as 
an individual is a mere incident,—but the 
boss as an institution. 

Destroy the political methods and machin- 
ery that centre in one man, or an oligarchy 
the control of nominations to public office, 
and the boss will pass into the realm of Amer- 
ican political mythology.—Horace E. Deming. 


Literature. 


Two SERVICES oF PUBLIC PRAYER. Re- 
printed from Home Prayers, By James Mar- 
tineau. , London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.—We have by no means an 
“‘ultra-Protestant”’ objection to some form 
of liturgy. The service of the Church of 
England, with its noble prayers of the ages 
and its magnificent responses, is, to put it 
mildly, considerably better than the extem- 
poraneous prayers, or ‘‘remarks thrown into 
the form of a prayer,” or even ‘‘the best 
prayer ever offered to a Boston audience,”’ 
of the average minister. As to the so-called 
“King’s Chapel service,” perhaps Dr. Bel- 
lows covered the ground, in answer to an 
inquiring English friend, who said, ‘‘I under- 
stand, then, it is our Episcopal service 


watered,” ‘No, sir,’ answered the doughty 
Unitarian standard-bearer, “not watered, 
washed!” And yet, in the judgment of 


some of us, none of these quite hit the 
need of the modern Unitarian congregation. 
Here, then, are two services of public 
prayer by Dr. Martineau, who, of all Unita- 
rians, in some of his prayers and sermons 
has, perhaps, given us the noblest expression 
of the loftiest thought. These prayers are 
the sincere cries, a natural outpouring, of 
the human soul to the Infinite Over-Soul, 
and yet just a little different from a private, 
personal aspiration; that is, they are fitted 
for public utterance. They are at once 
beautiful and dignified: they seem to ally 
themselves with the prayers of all the saints 
of all the ages. They could be breathed in 
stateliest Old-world cathedral, with swelling 
organ chant, and, also, in the barest Protes- 
tant meeting-house, so universal is their 
piety. ‘The responsive services are just a bit 
puzzling. They are not quite the Biblical 
Psalms or direct extracts from the Prophets. 
It is as if entire passages from these writings 
had passed through the alembic of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s mind, and then had come out— 
changed. It may need a little use of them 
to take away the first sensation of their odd- 
ness. At least one of these invocations is 
very familiar to us through its frequent use by 
one of our truest Boston preachers, who has 
a kind of infallible instinct for the best. In- 
deed, no one can go far astray who employs 
any of Dr, Martineau’s prayers; they strike 
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deep and soar high, and inevitably recall 
Matthew Arnold’s felicitous expression,— 
“The strongest part of religion is its uncon- 
scious poetry.” 


Tre Spiritual Exopus. By Theodore 
F. Wright, Ph.D., Boston: Massachusetts 
New Church Union.—It is not easy for some 
of us to see where, with the Swedenborgians, 
legend, allegory, and symbol end and his- 
torical fact begins. Very often the histori- 
cal element is apparently thrown over en- 
tirely, and only spiritual interpretation re- 
mains. We have heard the story of the 
creation, the Garden of Eden, etc., expounded 
as only symbolical of the process of the spir- 
itual regeneration of man. Well and good. 
But how about the antediluvians, the patri- 
archs,—Moses, etc.? Where can we stick 
in a pin, and say, Here history begins? 
Animals may represent spiritual qualities, 
as Heine said wickedly that, though he had 
never heard a donkey talk like a man, he 
had heard many men talk like donkeys. 
And that delectable character of Miss 
Cholmondeley’s, Sir Charles Danvers, de- 
fends the naming of Mbolly’s donkey, 
Balaam, on the ground that ‘“‘Balaam was 
an ass!’ But with our literal Yankee sense, 
which, we claim, is quite consistent with a 
thorough-going idealism,—it was not for 
nothing that we were brought up at the feet 
of our Yankee Plato, who easily combined 
Plotinus and Benjamin Franklin,—we like 
to know where we are in matters of Jewish 
history. For instance, this book is a running 
paraphrase of the story of Moses, the Egyp- 
tian oppression, the plagues, the exodus, the 
wandering in the desert, the giving of the 
decalogue. But it is also, plainly enough, 
an allegory, a prolonged symbol. There is 
a bit of danger here. Doubtless a book, 
an author, a poem,—the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Browning’s ‘‘Sordello,””—is good for what 
you can get out of it, with the occasional 
evolution of far more than the author him- 
self ever guessed. Thus ‘Egypt is the 
natural life formed of the knowledge of 
natural truths: it is the stage of bodily en- 
joyment and development.” ‘The Assyrian 
motive is “intelligence, the rational.’ But 
Israel is ‘‘the type of the truly spiritual life,’’ 
All this is interesting, and, as the nonsense 
verse has it, well worth settling “‘if we have 
but the time and the brains.” At least it 
can safely be affirmed that, if any persons 
have ever succeeded in finding some meaning 
in every passage of the Bible,—and very 
often a good and helpful significance,—it is 
our friends of the new church, 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE HOoLy ScRIPTURE, 
By Alexander Maclaren. St. Matthew. New 
York: A. C, Armstrong & Co.—One could 
hardly find anywhere a better account of 
good old-fashioned orthodoxy than is pre- 
sented in these volumes by Dr, Maclaren. 
He says of himself, ‘‘I may be very old- 
fashioned and very narrow, I suppose I am; 
but I am bound to declare iny conviction.” 
This conviction is that outside of the his- 
torical revelation of God made in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, the world has and can 
have in this generation no knowledge of God 
excepting “ perhaps a hidden some one whom 
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you never can know and never will.” He 
accepts, as he ought, the literal terms of the 
narrative in Matthew from the supernatural 
birth to the physical resurrection and ascen- 
sion. He believes that the same Jesus who 
ascended into heaven is to return again in 
person to judge the world, and that there is 
no salvation for any who do not accept the 
sacrifice of his death as atonement for their 
sins. He believes, also, that the alternative 
of salvation is eternal punishment. All 
these things and many more, drawn by lit- 
eral interpretation from the text of the gos- 
pel, our good doctor holds firmly, but ex- 
pounds gently with tenderness and reverence. 
He feels certain that awful truths have been 
revealed which it is his duty as an interpreter 
of the divine revelation to state plainly 
before his fellow-creatures, in order that they 
may know all the risks and perils which 
attend them. He would gladly soften the 
harshness of the divine decree, but feels 
compelled to declare them because he thinks 
they are of divine origin. In this very fact 
lies the explanation of the wide-spread re- 
jection of what were once called the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and the essential 
facts of it. When any orthodox inter- 
preter of the gospel feels within himself the 
impulse to soften the divine decrees, he un- 
consciously sets himself up as a critic of the 
divine nature and purpose, and affirms in 
himself a spirit of tenderness and sympathy 
which is superior in quality to that dread 
authority to which he bends. Not by logic 
and by evidence, but by the loving hearts 
and tender consciences generated by the 
spirit of the gospel are the old dogmas swept 
away. 


A Goop SHEPHERD, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By William Reed Huntington, D.D, New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25 net.— 
Dr. W. R. Huntington’s initial sermon re- 
calls to the minds of younger readers that 
Bishop Huntington was once Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard College. Per- 
haps we may not care to take it literally that 
it was from “‘a deepening love of Christ and 
a larger vision of what his ecclesia was meant 
to be’’ that he was obliged to leave our Uni- 
tarian communion to become a priest in the 
Episcopal Church. The time has fortunately 
passed for questioning any good man’s 
motive or for “‘claiming everything’ for one 
particular organization. It is sufficient to 
say that the memory of Bishop Huntington 
is still sweet and gracious at Harvard; for 
“he threw himself with tremendous energy 
into the task of serving the interests of the 
undergraduates,”’ and even college students 
sometimes remember such - self-sacrificing 
labor. Among other things, it is recorded 
that it was largely through his instrumentality 
that the first college gymnasium was built,— 
the building now used as the Germanic Mu- 
seum. In Dr. William Huntington’s sermons 
there is, of course, a touch of ecclesiasticism 
foreign to our own ways of preaching; but 
they are good sermons, full of devoutness 
and sometimes of clear insight. As when he 
says we should look upon the Bible in “a 
large way, as a book which touches human 
interests, not at one point only, but at a 
thousand,—the volume of the archives of the 
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household of God, the family memoirs of the 
Church,”—certainly a happy phrase. Or 
again: ‘All sin is, in a sense, sin of omission. 
The good thing that ought to have been done 
has not been done.’”’ Naturally he does not 
care much for Dr. Osler’s remarkable Ingersoll 
lecture on Immortality. ‘He says the best 
that can be said for it, leaving out the Christ; 
but what a tremendous omission that is!’’ 
Consequently, the ‘‘Easter method’? must 
supplement all vague analogies and doubtful 
philosphies,—like those of Plato et id omne 
genus,—with “the certainty of the risen 
Christ.”’ 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOLS. By Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, Ph.D, LL.D New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.—Mr. Jenks believes that 
the education of the schools should fit boys 
and girls to be citizens, giving them larger 
views of life and, if possible, an unselfish 
interest in the society in which they live. 
“Selfishness has the effect of building up 
in the community classes hostile each to 
the other and of limiting very greatly one’s 
own usefulness.” Many of the worst faults, 
and even many crimes, spring from this root. 
The most direct practical work in politics for 
children was witnessed by the author in the 
George Junior Republic, where the young 
people make their own laws, have their own 
courts and police, and have a vital share in 
the government. Mr. Jenks would have 
the studies in our schools all bear upon the 
life of boys and girls as future citizens. Thus, 
by the study of hygiene and by physical 
training, pupils may be made to see that 
a healthy life has significance to society as 
well as to the individual. History should 
be studied with reference to social causes 
and results, and the influence of the great 
characters of history should be traced with 
the endeavor to impart something of the 
judicial temper to the scholar. Even the 
more abstract branches can be made, with 
proper teaching, to take on new relations to 
social advancement. In general, the train- 
ing for citizenship is the imparting of high 
ideals. ‘“‘Many of our so-called practical 
men sneer at mere sentiment, mere ideals, 
and very properly; but they mistake when 
they assume, as they often do, that the love of 
the ideal, of the perfect, is not practical.’ 
These are excellent words. For, as Emer- 
son has it, ‘‘The fiend that man harries is 
love of the best.’”’ In the end the highest 
(if truest) ideal is the most practical; and 
the teaching in our public schools that evolves 
the most unselfish, the noblest, and, in the 
right sense, the most ideal men and women 
is the best teaching. In this direction this 
volume offers much wise and really helpful 
advice. 


THE UNIVERSAL Kinsuip. By J. Howard 
Moore, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
$1.—‘‘The society with the long name” 
ought to raise Mr. Moore to beatification at 
least, if not to canonization. He has made 
a really strong appeal for our kinship with 
what we rather impolitely call “the lower 
animals.’’ The book is full of good stories of 
animals’ intelligence, so that the barrier 
between instinct and reason which we have 
so proudly set up are often summarily toppled 
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over. There are numberless facts bearing 
on evolution, and the general thesis that man 
is an animal; the habits, and, we will say, 
the character, of dogs, horses, monkeys, 
birds—even the ants. After reading it, no 
one (like the man not to be entered in Cow- 
per’s list of friends) would needlessly tread 
upon a worm, much less many a poor cat or 
dog, or strike a horse with a stick larger than 
that with which he can legally beat his wife. 
Here are a few points: “Man is a talkative 
and religious ape. ... Like the anthropoid, 
man has a bald face and an obsolete tail.” 
We have thus descended from “ancestors 
probably arboreal.’’ The stories told about 
the monkeys are most pathetic, and are only 
surpassed by some of the anecdotes about 
dogs. _We-notice that Mr. Moore thinks cer- 
tain animals have a very real sense of humor, 
as shown in some of the pranks of monkeys 
and dogs. He even allows this sense of the 
comic to the cat; but, if she has it, our ‘“Shouse- 
hold sphinx’’ usually keeps it to herself. Sir 
John Lubbock and Maeterlinck have fully 
exploited the life of the ant and the bee, 
but this author sums up their conclusions 
very clearly. Finally, as the power of reason- 
ing—z.e., “‘the power of adapting means to 
ends which is acquired from experience or 
instruction” —is partly shared with us by ali 
animals, we have far less cause than is popu- 
larly supposed for any special pride in being 
“the crown and flower of things.” Indeed, 
we may erelong join in Walt Whitman’s 
chant, ‘I think I could go and live with the 
animals!’ 


THE IpEaL, CHurcH. By Rev. William H. 
Zweizig. Pottsville, Pa.: Daily Republican 
Print.—Unquestionably, the several writers 
of this volume are ‘‘ well-meaning”: occasion- 
ally one of them is almost broad-minded, 
without, of course, being open to the dread 
charge of “‘liberalism.’? We are glad to 
know that the Ideal Church will have no 
trouble with its finance: it will be both 
“‘selfial’’—‘‘a vile word!’’—and social in its 
aims. It is ‘‘not concerned about the theo- 
logical discussions of the dim and hazy past.” 
But let no one jump to the conclusion that 
this church is to be anything but—to use 
the obnoxious word—strictly “‘evangelical.” 
“By nature man is depraved”: this does not 
strike us as at all ‘‘ideal.’”? One writer in- 
deed admits that ‘‘the attitude of the Church 
toward the doctrine of future punishment 
has changed very materially during recent 
years’”’; but “‘the doom of the sinner is outer 
darkness, utter ruin, destruction, death, 
which in its effect shall be eternal.” Of 
course, with such views, we are not surprised 
to read that “the ideal church will forbid 
her members to attend any entertainments 
under the supervision and direction of worldly 
and ungodly persons.” ‘‘The very presence 
of a Christian in a play-house weakens his 
influence for good,” Dancing is anathema, 
and cards are the gambler’s recognized tools. 
There is an odd chapter with diagrams, to 
show how would look a square Christian, a 
narrow Christian, a broad Christian,—the 
last ‘‘straight, but too wide, square until 
the Church pulled one way and the world 
the other.” We supposed we had stumbled 
upon a few pages out of Euclid, but diseov- 
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ered that it was an object-lesson how to build 
‘a square Christian,” with Love at the four 
corners, Prayer and Common Sense and 
Faith and Work on the four sides, and 
“Y,, J. C.,” which elegantly prefigures ‘‘Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” in the middle! 


THE Happy Curist. A Monograph. By 
Harold Begbie. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.—There is just now a fortunate reaction 
from the old idea—largely supplied by certain 
prophecies of the second Isaiah, supposed to 
be applicable to the Messiah—that Jesus 
was wholly a man of sorrows, a creature of 
gloom and general dreariness. Surely, if it 
were so, why should he have been a welcome 
guest at banquets and festivals? ‘The writer 
of this monograph takes exception to such 
views, and ‘‘speaks right out” to say that 
“Jesus was happy. People liked to be near 
Him. His whole idea was to make every- 
body happy.” In a large way this seems 
true, Certainly he came to give abound- 
ing life, not greater unhappiness. Our au- 
thor does something toward making Jesus 
more real, and in this way works in the same 
direction, say, as Longfellow in his “Divine 
Tragedy.’’ But, when Mr. Begbie breaks 
forth into song, we cannot quite follow him, 
not even in his grammar, though certainly 
applauding the sentiment :— 

“My dog is lower far than me, 
To him I’m God above, 
And yet he leaps upon my knee, 
i And paws my breast with love. 
I could not love a dog that whined 
And cowered at my gaze; 
God surely loves a joyful mind 
That leaps to him with praise.’ 


a- 


LIFE MORE ABUNDANT. By Henry Wood. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.20 
net.—This volume, though in the author’s 
usual vein, is outside his usual line. It 
is a free but reverent handling of the Bible, 
seeking not, after the older fashion, the 
meaning of its letter, but its spiritual con- 
tent. The older method, that of textual 
exegesis, through which one can draw from 
the Bible about whatever he likes, he views 
with marked disfavor. It is divisive, mis- 
guiding, and deadening. It is, as against 
this, the inner meaning for which he searches, 
seeking those essential truths which the 
letter does not declare, but which the spirit 
may divine. In short, he interprets not 
after the fashion of theologians, but after 
the manner of the poet. To the literalist 
some of his interpretations must of course 
look fanciful, but there is no denying their 
spiritual grace and suggestiveness. The 
volume is written in that clearness of style 
and declares that nobleness of feeling and 
is charged with that practical wisdom-which 
we have been long wont to meet in this 
author; and it seems to us, on the whole, 
one of the strongest and most valuable of 
his many productions. With the dogmatist 
it is not likely to find favor, but it can hardly 
fail to yield satisfaction to many reverent 
and aspiring souls. 


Tue Wuirest Man. By Carrie J. Make- 
peace. Boston: Richard G. Badger.—This 
is a strange jumble of piety and “‘fine writ- 
ing,” with an occasional high flying after 
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mystical expression,—‘‘looking far beyond 
the golden gates, and seeing the beautiful 
borderland between heaven and_ earth,” 
and much more of the same kind. © The 
scene, too,—who could believe it?—is ‘‘dear 
old Boston.’? We have been struck by the 
odd mixture of worldliness and piety,— 
apparently not an impossible combination! 
When the heroine has ‘‘determined to walk 
with Him, and live up to my Ideal,’ she 
“dressed herself in spotless white.’ At 
another time, ‘‘gowned in black,’”’ she meets 
her mother wearing ‘‘a white silk negligée 
gown.” Later, after reading Fred’s letter, 
which tells her of Gerald Strong,—who, 
strange to say! is ‘‘the whitest man,” and, 
incredible tale! these two hearts soon beat 
as one,—the heroine, who just then had “a 
dressmaker and seamstress at the house,” 
hies out and purchases a pale blue crepe de 
chine, ‘‘for the awakening of my soul to the 
possibility of love.’’ She seems to be a ready 
and resourceful young person, ‘‘made me 
desire beauty in outward things.’’ As the 
child concluded his story of blood and thun- 
der: “Three murders in one day! 
too much!” 


THE JUNCTION oF LAUGHTER AND TEARS. 
By De Keller Stamey. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger.—Certainly, this title is unfortunate, 
and the dedication to ‘‘The Two I love best, 
my Wife, our Babe,” is equally mistaken for 
a public document. (Why is it that the 
moment one alludes to a baby as a “‘babe’”’ 
we feel sure that there is something the 
matter?) Strange and almost unknown 
regions figure here, as ‘‘ Between the Balkans 
and Svedna Gora.’”’ We are not strong on 
geography, and here we “‘outgrabe”’ in de- 
spair. Nor does it strike us witty or wise 
in a poem on a soldier to say that he does 
not sing of ‘‘Sheridan, Grant, or Lee, or of 
Washington, Frederick, or N.” Is this a 
genteel abbreviation of Napoleon? Mr. 
Stamey does better than this when his theme 
is not so big, as when he writes about April, 
or we even prefer lines concerning “‘ Uncle 
Adam and Good Aunt Jane,’’—they, at least, 
“sit up like human beings.” But, surely, 
no one ought to publish lines to his wife and 
call her ‘fa dear, true, Christian woman,” 
however true to the fact. Such terms of 
endearment should be kept for domestic 
consumption, 


TANGLED THREADS. A Tale of Mormon- 
ism. By M. E. Dudley. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger.—The illustrations of this remark- 
able tale in verse are as extraordinary as 
the poem itself. We are particularly struck 
by the picture of ‘‘Waif and Walter Leigh,” 
where the young woman looks as if she had 
come out of The Bab Ballads, and the 
young “‘gent,”’ apparently in evening dress 
or some very ‘“‘store-clothes,’”’ has that 
“natural stupidity of countenance which is 
often mistaken for piety.” The story has 
the usual horrors of Mormonism,—the men 
with “their degraded lives,’ and _ their 
“hapless so-called wives,’ among whom, 
we regret to state, we find Ida Glen, whom 
the opening canto had pictured as a humble 
but excellent maiden, lured to her destruc- 
tion by the siren voice of the Mormon 
preacher, who told of ‘‘Moscow’s many 
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towers,” ‘‘sweet Italia’s summer-bloom,” 
and.a good deal more. ‘There is very little 
here that could not be told quite as well in 
prose. 


Tue Youta or Messian. By Edward 
Farquhar. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
To thus paraphrase the proverb that “no 
good thing ever came out of Nazareth’””— 


“Of all things worshipful, scarce a breath 
Had graced the village of Nazareth’”— 
is not necessarily to improve it. Far better 
lines are those describing the boy Jesus 
entering upon his work, where “already airs 
of heaven are breathing by.’”’ Two or three 
songs break up the monotony of the heroic 
couplet, the most monotonous of all measures, 
to master and redeem which from dulness 
it needed all the wit and genius of Dryden 
and Pope. ‘There is a genuine lyric feeling in 

the verses beginning,— 


“There were days when Thy hand was above 


us, 
O Lord of our Hosts and Thine.” 
OVER THE BRIDGE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Ella M. ‘Truesdell. Boston: Richard G. 


Badger.—There is a decided difference in 
verse-making between facility and felicity. 
This writer has some facility in writing fairly 
pleasant rhyme; but she too often slips up 
sadly on scansion. Thus ‘Undiscovered 
continent” as the rhyme to a six-syllabled 
verse has a decided hitch to it. It is not 
even the number of syllables that counts, 
—many of the best poets will allow an occa- 
sional irregular line,—but accent, stress, and 
the general harmony of the verse. Even 
grammar fails sometimes, as ‘‘For you and 
I now to hear.”” There are, however, pleas- 
ant rhymes about April, May, and June; but 
it is certainly dangerously near the old 
Sunday-school song to begin several stanzas 
with ‘‘There is a happy land.” 


Important 
Temperance Publications. 


Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men. 


Brief expressions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles. 

24. The Temperance Problem. 
By JosrrpH H. CROoKER, 
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the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
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z. Personal Purity (Revised). 
By Epwarp Everetr HALE. 


Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 
The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
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some misconceptions. 
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The Butterfly and the Bee. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 
A sturdy Thistle on the roadside grew, 
Its pointed leaves had all their needles, too; 
Its stems so rough yet had of buds a few, 
Like prickly balls of a pale greenish hue. 


*Mid summer sun and wind, ’mid dust and dew 
These buds in time to perfect beauty blew, 
Like a soft purple, satin-cushioned seat 

Filled with rare perfume and with honey sweet. 


That frugal, humdrum, ever busy Bee ~ 
This very sumptuous feast was first to see; 
He sipped and gathered until, overfed, 
He almost rolled from off that satin bed, 


Just then a Butterfly, a “trifling” thing, 
Alighting on the Thistle, fanned her wing. 
Seeing the Bee, she lightly said to him, 
“Why work so long and hard at anything?” 


The Bee, aroused, buzzed out a sharp reply: 
“We all must work, and you as well as I. 
Of what real use are you, I can’t descry, 
With all your spots and colors, fie! oh, fie!” 


Then fluttering gayly, flitting to and fro, 

The Butterfly said, whispering soft and low, 
“T live for Beauty, though I may die soon: 
Beauty is God’s best gift, most precious boon.” 


Trudie’s Promise. 


“You will be sure to carry the fresh butter- 
milk over to Aunt Lucy this afternoon, will 
you, Trudie?’’ said mother, looking out from 
the back of the old carriage as it was about 
to roll out of the yard. ‘‘It’sin a pail in the 
cellar, all ready to take. You'll not forget?” 

“No’m,” answered Trudie, swinging back 
and forth on the big red gate. ‘“‘I’ll be par- 
tic’lar certain.” 

As that was Trudie’s most emphatic form 
of promise, mother nodded good-bye, well 
content, and passed out of sight down the 
country road, 

“T don’t have to do it right now, though,’’ 
the little girl said to herself. ‘‘ Afternoon 
lasts a long while.’’ 

But that was before she knew Linda May 
was coming over to play with her. After- 
noons are always shorter when one has some 
one to play with; and, when Linda May pro- 
posed housekeeping in the new barn, the time 
flew very swiftly. Then spicy odors began to 
float out from the kitchen window. Abigail 
was certainly baking tarts; and, when that 
happened, there was always a chance of patty 
pies or little turnovers. So the young house- 
keepers grew hungrier every minute while 
they arranged their new residence. 

The parlor in the oat bin was put in proper 
order; but the bedrooms in the hayloft 
scarcely had been marked off before the little 
girls discovered that old Tufty-top had set up 
housekeeping in that part of the new barn 
before them, and had a whole nest of fine eggs 
hidden away. Such a treasure must be 
taken to Abigail, of course, besides making 
a delightfully easy way of finding out what 
she really was doing in the kitchen. Two 
tempting turnovers were cooling on the table, 
and it was while the children were lingeringly 
enjoying these that a call came from the 
road :— 

“Tin-dy May! Lin-dy May!” 

A wagon had stopped at the foot of the 
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lane, and Linda May hastily explained, as 
she caught up her hat: ‘‘That’s father, and 
he’s going ’way round the post-office road 
home. Good-y!” 

“JT meant to go ’cross lots with you half- 
way,’ remarked Trudie, regretfully. 

“But this is longer, and it’s a ride,” an- 
swered Linda May, half-way down the walk. 

Trudie watched her a minute, and then 
turned back to the house. 

“T guess I’ll take the buttermilk to Aunt 
Lucy now,”’ she said. 

“‘Hasn’t it gone yet? Sakes alive! I 
should think you’d better! It’ll be sundown 
‘fore you know it, child, if you don’t fly 
round.”’ 

Bustling Abigail was always flying round 
herself, but Trudie construed her remark 
about the hour quite literally. It really did 
seem a long time since mother went away, 
and the great yard began to look lonesome, 
now that Linda May had gone. It might 
be almost evening, for things always looked 
lonesome in the evening. 

“But that buttermilk has to go,” Trudie 
“‘T promised par- 
tic’lar certain I’d take it.” 

She brought the little pail from the cellar, 
and walked toward the gate. Towser slowly 
arose from a nap by the porch and trotted 
after her, but a sudden thought made her 
send him back. ‘‘Maybeit’ll be so late they’ll 
want you to help drive the cows ’fore I get 
back,’’? she said. ‘‘No, Towser, no! Go 
back, sir!” 

The command was several times repeated 
before Towser halted, tail and ears drooping. 
He was inclined to think Trudie needed him, 
and he looked after the little figure long- 
ingly. 

The dry leaves lay thick in Glen Grove as 
the little girl hastened on, and they rustled 
drearily under her feet. Woods were dread- 
fully dangerous places at night: nobody 
could tell what might be in them, she 
thought, her heart beginning to beat fast. 
Then suddenly she caught the sound of other 
steps besides her own,—soft, pattering steps 
upon the leaves. She turned, and the sound 
ceased; but she had caught one glimpse of a 
dark form among the bushes, and that was 
enough. She was sure it was a wolf. Oh, 
how Trudie flew along the path! It was well 
that the lid of the pail fitted closely, and that 
mother had put it on carefully, or there would 
have been little milk left for Aunt Lucy. As 
it was, Trudie clung to her swaying burden 
until she reached her destination, then she 
dropped it upon the steps, and sprang into 
Uncle Ben’s arms as he met her in the door- 
way. 

“J brought it—spite of dark—and wolves 
—and everything!”’ she sobbed breathlessly. 

“Brave little girl! Brave little girl!” de- 
clared Uncle Ben, comfortingly, as he heard 
her story, though the boys laughed teasingly 
at the idea of any danger in the grove. 

“Things get dangerous at night, and I 
heard him running behind me,” panted Trudie. 

“But, dearie, it will not be night, not even 
dusk, for a good two hours yet,’’ said Uncle 
Ben. 

““There’s your wolf: he’s come all the way 
after you,” laughed the boys. 

Looking out, she saw Towser, who had 
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slyly followed her after all, but had not dared 
to catch up with her, lest he should be ordered 
back again. Sympathy, Aunt Lucy’s cookies, 
and the fact that sunset was still a com- 
fortable distance away changed the whole 
aspect of affairs; and half an hour later 
Trudie went happily homeward, frisking with 
Towser, and not in the least afraid—Kate 
W. Hamilton, in Exchange. 


Freckles. 


He came to us on the first Monday morn- 
ing in September. We enrolled him as Roy 
Potter of Union Street, but almost with 
acclaim the boys dubbed him ‘‘ Freckles.” 

A face that-was a perfect spattermania of 
brown spots, making a pair of bright blue 
eyes look deep-set and far away, and a rather 
uncertain nose even more insignificant; a 
sturdy, well-knit frame, with muscles well 
developed and ligaments like iron,—that 
was our boy. 

Excepting the freckles there was naught 
to distinguish him from the average boy of 
the playground, and in the class-room he 
was the same,—the average American boy 
with an abnormal love for play and a second- 
ary love for knowledge that may be acquired 
without too close application to the text- 
book. 

But, as the days went by, we found that 
there was something more,—some subtle 
characteristics that endeared him to the 
younger pupils of the building; that did not 
permit boys of his size, or larger, to attempt 
annoying familiarity; that caused his class 
instructors to speak his name with gentler 
intonation. 

Over this subtle something we were pon- 
dering when the following incident occurred: 

We had been having a three days’ rain, 
and the playground had suffered accordingly. 
There were puddles here and there, with 
patches of mud that were as pitfalls to the 
younger feet. It was during the interval 
between the morning and afternoon session, 
and a game of tag was on. Round and 
round the building ran the opponents, now 
this way, now that. Excitement had reached 
its pitch when, suddenly, Roy Potter of 
Union Street and Gerald Gibson Browne of 
West End Avenue came tearing around the 
building from opposite directions. 

A collision seemed inevitable. There was 
only one chance. Roy could throw himself 
violently to the right, but even then there 
was little Mamie Garside, who stood almost 
directly in their path, to be considered. 

Our boy of the freckles took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. He swerved to the right, 
but not sufficiently to bring disaster to 
Mamie: he joggled her only slightly, causing 
her to lose her balance. Then, by a twist 
of the body, he would have passed Gerald 
Gibson without contact, but his foot struck 
the mud and slipped, tripping his opponent 
so neatly that he sat plump down in a patch 
of mud. 

Roy’s first thought was for the little girl, 
and he quickly stood her on her feet, assur- 
ing her that she was not hurt, while he 
brushed her dress and smoothed her hair. 
He then turned to Gerald Gibson, who had 


| picked himself up, and was spouting threats 


ee 
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of vengeance dire, while the crowd of boys 
that had gathered jeered and cheered by 
turns. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Roy, when he realized 
the plight, ““I—I beg your pardon.” 

“Beg my pardon!” roared Gerald. ““Beg 
my pardon! you awkward clown. If you 
hadn’t been so ’fraid of hurting that kid, 
you could have kept out of the way. I’ve 
a good mind to smash you one!” 

Roy, who had stood unmoved during the 
first of this tirade, drew himself up rigidly at 
the last remark, and in a tone that was cour- 
tesy itself replied, ‘‘Don’t! I might have 
to beg your pardon again.” 

This reply was fun for the crowd, who 
eried, “‘Give it to him, Freckles! Give it 
to him! You can do it all right!” While 
one voice louder and heavier than the rest 
eried, ‘‘I’d like to do it for you.” 

In reply to this last remark, Roy turned, 
doffed his hat, and, bowing low, said, “‘Then 
I might have to beg pardon for you, too, 
and I don’t believe I could stand it, three 
times right off. you know.” 

Then, walking fearlessly up to his angry 
opponent, he put his hand on his shoulder, 
and said, “‘Truly, Gerald, I’m sorry; but it 
ean’t be helped. Come ‘up to the dressing- 
room, and I’ll help you wash it off.” 

For a full moment the flashing black eyes 
met the kindly, steady, unflinching gaze 
of the blue ones. Then they fell, the face 
relaxed its angry expression, and Gerald. 
Gibson stammered: ‘‘’Tain’ Ser matter. 
Guess I—was kind of fierce.” 

A moment later, as the two boys Paeee | Fe 
and walked away together, a piping little 
voice from a comer by the fence shouted, 
“What's the matter with Freckles?” 

Then with accord came the reply from a 


half hundred boyish throats: ‘“‘He’s all 
right!” 

And we thought so, too—Cora B. Bick- 
ford, in Primary Education. 


What Mrs. Wright borrowed. 


Aunt Mollie was very ill, and the twins 
had been cautioned to keep as still as little 
mice for fear of making her worse. They 
sat forlorn and sad in the big sitting-room 
with some picture books, but it is very hard 
to whisper all the time if you are only six 
years old, even if you do love your auntie 
and want her to get well. The big tears 
were just stealing down Dorothy’s cheeks 
when mamma came in and said, ‘Hurry to 
the kitchen, dears.” 

Out in the kitchen sat an old lady with a 
kind smile, and she took Dorothy and Dean 
by the hands as she whispered, “I’ve come 
over to borrow the twins for the day. They 
can make as much noise as they please, and 
it won’t hurt anybody.” 

“Have you got some little boys and girls?” 
asked Dean. 

“No, but I wish I had. I have a nice 


big dog and a gray cat and parrot, so if you 
will come you can play with them, though 


_ Polly bites once in a while.” 
“T. know it will be dreadful lonesome,” 
i Dorothy in mamma’s ear. “If 


am eee et on a stick out by 
ute, will you come after us?” 
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Mamma promised, and presently the twins 
were trudging away through the snew to the 
big house a few rods away, where Mrs. 
Wright lived. Two very sober little people 
took off their wraps in the warm kitchen, 
but in a few minutes they were as happy as 
could be with the cat and old Rover. 


‘Who wants to bake a little ; ie?” asked | 


Mrs. Wright, and both children were soon 
supplied with patty and dough to make 
apple pies for dinner. 

After dinner they played games and looked 
at pictures and had a little party on a table 
that had belonged to Mrs Wright when she 
was a little girl. Dorothy forgot all about 
her signal on the gate-post, and was very 
much surprised when mamma came after 
them. 

“We have only been here a little while, 
mamma,” said Dean. ‘Mrs. Wright said 


we might gather the eggs and do ever so! 


many things if you didn’t come after us.” 

“A little while? You came over at eight 
o’clock this morning, and now it is four. I 
am afraid Mrs. Wright is tired of your noise,” 
said mamma. 

“Indeed, I’m not,” 
lady. “I want to borrow them every day 
till your sister gets well. Please let them 
stay for supper, for I have made animal 
cookies on purpose for my little guests.” 

And, if you'll believe me, Dorothy’s 
handkerchief never waved on the stick at all. 
Mrs. Wright cried and the twins cried when 
Aunt Mollie got well and the children could 
go home with their mamma. “I would 
like to borrow them and never bring them 
back,” said Mrs. Wright, but mamma could 
not spare them. 

“We'll come next summer, and let you 
borrow us again,” cried the twins, waving 
their hands good-bye. ‘We like to be bor- 
rowed.””—The Central Presbyterian. 


Her Own Hero. 


‘The only fancy-work I’ve done for years 
has been sweaters and canvas knickerbockers 
and school flags,” began a bright-eyed little 
matron known to the Washington Post. 
“That means, of course, that my oldest boy 
has been devoted to athletics since he was 
knee-high. 

‘<T’ve tried to take an intelligent interest in 
sports, particularly foot-ball, which is his 
specialty; but I’ve agonized secretly over his 
sprains and bruises, and I’ve lain awake 
nights wondering how long it would be before 
he would be brought home with his back 
broken or an eye gone. Not for worlds 
would I have had him know it, but I’ve 
always rejoiced, almost prayerfully when the 
football season was over. 

“This fall my boy’s eleven played the team 
of another school. He came home a battered 
wreck, and I put him to bed without asking 
him how the game came out. He was a 
mass of bruises, and too tired to talk. 

‘He had hardly dropped asleep when I 
heard the school yell, loud enough to rattle 
the chandeliers. I went to the window and 
looked out. The street was full of boys, and 


they were all cheering like mad and calling) bath. 


for my boy. 
“He got into some clothes and stepped out 


said the kind old| 


| Think of it! 
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on the porch, and the crowd simply went 
wild. He had to make a-speech, and I dis- 
covered that in some way I don’t under- 
stand at all he’d been responsible for the 
victory of the team. 

“Talk about the mother of a President 
feeling proud of her son! Why Madame 
Bonaparte at her son’s coronation wasn’t 
a circumstance tome. I was the mother of a 
hero, and if I-live to see him a famous man, 
as the world counts greatness, I shall never 
feel bigger. I just stood there behind my 
boy and bobbed up and down in delight. It 
was the proudest moment of all my life, and 
I wouldn’t have changed places with any 
woman in all the history of the world.” 


The. Great Transition. 


“Hello!” said I, ‘“‘what’s that?’ 
I stooped to pick it up. 

“That?” replied the boy, who happened 
to be passing through the school-yard with 
me. “That is nothing but a lead pencil.” 

“But it is a whole one,” said I, ‘‘and with 
a rubber on the end.” 

“T know it,” said the boy. 

“What? Do you mean to tell me that 
you have seen this here before?” 

“Yes, everybody’s seen it.’ 

** All the children in your school have seen 
this lying here day after day, and not one 
boy has picked it up?” 

“Of course. What should we pick it up 
for? There’s plenty in the school-house; 
the town buys ’em.” 

And I had been given a text for a long 
meditation. Not pick up a whole new lead 
pencil! And a pencil with a rubber on it! 

When I was a boy, we prized even slate 
pencils. A boy who hooked anybody’s slate 
pencil was baited until he gave it up; but 
a lead pencil—we fought for lead pencils as 
the Greeks/and Trojans fought for Helen. 
We scoured the countryside for old horse- 
shoes to sell to the blacksmith for money 
enough to buy a lead pencil. And, having 
it, we cut our private mark on it, guarded it, 
kept it as our last resource in trade. Many 
a time a precious two-inch lead pencil has 
turned an important jacknife trade one way 
or the other. I never had but one lead pencil 
at a time, and often hardly that, until I was 
fifteen years old. And these ten-year-olds 
scorn to pick up a whole one with a rubber! 
The best eraser I had was a 
piece of rubber-boot heel!—Journal of Edu- 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The most important recent event in Ger- 
man liberal religious circles is the sudden 
death of the brilliant and radical preacher and 
writer, Pastor Albert Kalthoff of Bremen. 
His loss is greatly deplored among liberally- 
minded and impartial men in the latter city 
and throughout Germany. 

Kalthoff was born in Barmen, and was 
fifty-six years of age at the time of his death. 
He was removed from his first parish be- 
cause of his honest and fearless avowal of 
advanced opinion. His next settlement was 
over a parish in free Switzerland. ‘Thence, 
in 1888, he was called to be the successor of 
the radical preacher Schwalb at Bremen, 
which, as a free city of the German empire, 
controls its own church life and is the present 
centre of German liberal religious thought. 
His life was passed in ardent study, in frank 
and fearless testimony to what he believed 
to be the truth, and in perpetual struggle 
with the adversaries raised up by his bold 
and often iconoclastic attacks on the pre- 
vailing beliefs and institutions of his fellow- 
countrymen. No wonder he was worn out 
by such an unequal contest, and died at a 
comparatively early age, in the full flush of 
his powers and his reputation. His private 
character was singularly unselfish and noble. 
A hard fighter, it was possible to oppose, 
but impossible to dislike him. ‘To the great 
majority even of liberal Christians his opin- 
ions often seemed too extreme, too specula- 
tive and rash. His chief service to the cause 
of free and progressive religious thought is 
not the conclusions to which his intellect had 
attained: it is the absolute sincerity, fear- 
lessness, and devotion to his convictions of 
the man himself,—an example of conscience 
and courage which German liberals need 
most of all at the present day. 

Kalthoff was a theologian and philosophi- 
cal thinker, but also unusually well versed 
in general literature, a talented musician, 
and a student of social conditions. He was 
led by the intense sympathy of his nature, 
and by his pastoral experiences, to take a 
deep interest in the condition of the poor 
and distressed. ‘This soon broadened into 
socialistic ideals. His literary abilities dis- 
closed themselves in a number of books, 
mainly collections of the discourses which 
he had given in his own pulpit, which ex- 
tended his name and influence widely over 
Germany. One of the earliest of these, “An 
der Wende des Jahrhunderts” (“At the 
Turn of the Century’’), treats in successive 
chapters of the social questions of the time,— 
Individualism, Competition, Labor, Wages, 
The Criminal, War, Art, Education, Woman, 
Poverty and Wealth, Intemperance, Phil- 
anthropy, etc.,—from the standpoint of social 
ethics and religion. In wealth of ideas and 
beauty of form these discourses are a wide 
departure and welcome relief from the pre- 
vailing conventionalism of the German 
pulpit. 

In “Die Religion der Modernen,”’ Kalthoff 
treated of the religious philosophy of great 
thinkers, such as Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Zola, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Nietz- 
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sche, and assigned them their place in the 
history of thought. 

To Nietzsche he devoted a special volume, 
his ‘‘Zarathustra-predigten.” An apprecia- 
tive disciple of Schleiermacher, he delivered 
in the winter of 1895-96 a cyclus of sermons 
on this great prophet of modern liberal re- 
ligion. 

In the previous year had appeared his 
“Religioese Weltanschauung” (‘‘Religious 
Conception of the World’’), a series of twenty- 
six sermons dealing with the great problems 
of human life,—Man’s Conception of the 
Universe, Evolution, the God-idea, Prayer, 
Personality, Inherited Capacities, Environ- 
ment, The Will, Personal and Social Ideals, 
Worship, etc..—an attempt to reconstruct a 
religion for the modern man. = 

Finally we come to his two latest books, 
“Das Christus-Problem”’ and “Die Entstehung 
des Christentums.”’ According to Kalthoff 
the historical Christ cannot be reconstructed, 
and is of no importance. ‘The ideal Christ, 
as the Gospels present him, is simply the rep- 
resentation, in apocalyptic form, of the great 
social movement which received its religious 
impulse from the Jewish Messianic belief, and 
which was transformed by the Roman world- 
empire into the Roman Universal Church. 
Despite the brilliancy of these little treatises 
and the evidences of wide reading and acute- 
ness of intellect which the author displays, 
these last writings are the least satisfactory 
of his works. ‘They have been severely criti- 
cised by all schools of opinion, and seem to 
indicate that Kalthoff with his strongly so- 
cialistic sympathies was not a competent or 
impartial judge of historical phenomena. 

The last event of public importance in the 
life of this earnest and radical thinker was 
his acceptance of the presidency of the Ger- 
man Monistic Association, recently formed at 
Jena to propagate the materialistic philoso- 
phy of Prof. Ernst Haeckel. This act was 
held to be inconsistent with his occupancy of 
a Christian pulpit based on the spiritual ideals 
of Jesus. Even his liberal friends could not 
justify him here, though they maintained 
silence. He defended himself to his friends 
by saying that he hoped to divert the monis- 
tic movement from the materialistic and 
naturalistic theories of Prof. Haeckel to more 
spiritual conceptions. His adversaries, in 
Bremen and eleswhere, promptly set on foot 
a movement to have him dismissed from the 
State Church. ‘The officials of the latter had 
summoned him for trial, Kalthoff’s bold re- 
ply had appeared in the newspapers, when 
death intervened to put an end to the pro- 
ceedings, and to cut short a career whose 
most eminent service was, as we have said, 
to give to German theologians and preachers 
to-day an example of high sincerity and 
courage in the formation and avowal of re- 
ligious convictions. 

Prof. Dr. Hall of Tuebingen is to be pro- 
fessor of church history at Berlin University. 
This will afford needed relief to Prof. Har- 
nack, whose new duties as royal librarian 
compel him to curtail somewhat his lectures 
to the theological students. 

In the winter of 1905-06, 1,996 German 
Protestant students and 190 foreigners stud- 
ied theology at the German universities,— 
a slight increase over the previous year. Of 
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these, 349 were at Berlin, 332 at Leipzig, 
Wittenberg had 315, Tuebingen 274, Mar- 
burg 117, Erlangen 145, Gottingen 98, 
Heidelberg 59, Jena 39. 

In Bremen, a drama dealing with the life 
of Jesus, and written by a well-known theo- 
logian, Ernst Baars, has been given at the 
Municipal Theatre with considerable success. 
It is spoken of as a sincere, devout represen- 
tation of the Saviour’s career on earth, and 
of much literary merit. It has been pub- 
lished by Carl Schuenemann of Bremen. 

The liberal novelist, Gustav Frenssen, 
whose writings have reached a phenomenal 
circulation in Germany, has written a sup- 
plementary word concerning his latest pub- 
lication, “‘ Hilligenlei,”’ which contains a brief 
“Tife-of Jesus for the People,’”’ constructed 
on modern, humanitarian lines. Nearly 
100,000 copies have been sold of this remark- 
able book, which is now being translated into 
English. 

The protest against the proposed Prussian 
school law, which provides for a recognition 
of the different religious confessions in the 
public schools, and virtually establishes Cath- 
olic and Protestant schools, is increasing in 
volume. Among the protesters are Profs. 
Eucken, Dalin, Wundt, Erdman, Windel- 
band, Dorner, the novelist Frenssen, and 
others. Over 1,000 Dozenten at the univer- _ 
sities and school conventions, representing 
sixty thousand teachers, have declared against 
it. In every country these reactionary at- 
tempts are being made by the clergy, and 
we in the United States will do well to main- 
tain vigilant watch over our free and unsec- 
tarian schools. 

The liberal Protestantenverein recently held 

a well-attended and successful conference at 
Darmstadt, at which two of its founders of 
forty years ago, Prof. Heinrich Holzmann, 
the eminent Bible student of Strassburg, and 
Dean Hoenig of Heidelberg were present. 
_ The Swiss Association for a Free Christi- 
anity held its seventeenth meeting this sum- 
mer in Coire, Canton of Grisons. It is to 
be regretted that a friendly letter of greeting, 
sent by the International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Religious Liberals, arrived too late 
to be read at the gathering. Prof. Schmiedel, 
the well-known New Testament critic, whose 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica have 
given him a world-wide influence, was the 
principalspeaker. His theme was ‘‘ The Per- 
son of Jesus in the Conflict of Opinions at 
the Present Day.” 

“Kampf u. Arbeit des freien Christentums 
in Deutschland” (‘‘Struggle and Work of a 
Free Christianity in Germany’’) is the title 
of a new series of pamphlets just launched 
by our liberal allies in that country, and in- 
tended to impress the public mind with the 
principles and aims of the new faith. It is 
published by the same editor and firm which 
has issued the popular “ Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbuecher,’’ of which nearly 200,000 
copies have been sold. 

A curious illustration of the different stand- 
ards of morality which are held in different 
countries is the enclosure in each number of 
a recent issue of our liberal German contem- 
porary, the Protestantenblatt, of a lottery cir- 
cular, setting forth the attractions and ad- 
vantages of such an investment of money, 
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But perhaps our German allies would call 
our attention to the patent medicine adver- 
tisements to be found in many of our American 
religious weeklies. 

The wife of a pastor in Schleswig-Holstein, 
who, substituting her sick husband, and in 
the absence of the church sexton (!), read 
a sermon and conducted divine service on 
Sunday, has been officially thanked by the 
Synod of Kiel for her readiness to be of ser- 
vice, but notified not to repeat so novel an 
experiment. 

The philosopher, Eduard von Hartmann, 
is dead, in his sixty-fifth year, at Berlin. 

Prof. Hilgenfeld, the eminent critical 
scholar, has just celebrated at Jena the six- 
tieth anniversary of his doctorate. 

Dr, Schiele of Marburg, in the Chrvstliche 
Welt, has disclosed, by means of a series of 
tables, the crying injustice of the treatment 
meted out to the graduates of the German 
university theological students of progressive 
opinions, as compared with the government 
recognition and encouragement extended to 
the more orthodox graduates, especially those 
of that stronghold of orthodoxy, the Greifs- 
wald School. 

The exposure has created a profound sen- 
sation in German educational circles and been 
re-echoed even on the floor of Parliament. 
Schiele has proved that, of the thirty-four 
Privatdozenten (a graduate body of university 
instructors from whom the professors are 
usually selected) who belong to the more 
advanced school of critical thought, only one 
has been made a professor ordinarvus since 
April, 1891. A second has very recently 
been accorded a professorship. ‘The remain- 
ing appointments were all orthodox, Six 
orthodox settled ministers were also called 
from the pulpit to the professor’s chair, but 
no liberals. Twelve liberal Privatdozenten 
have been waiting from five to fifteen years 
for the promotion which never came, Only 
two orthodox candidates have had this ex- 
perience. 

The University of Greifswald has been 
so favored that its graduates enjoy five times 
the opportunities for preferment accorded 
to any other theological faculty in Germany. 

The German Church officials in vain at- 
tempted to gainsay this exhibit, which re- 
mains a serious aspersion on the boasted 
freedom of university teaching in that coun- 
try. 

It is stated by the Chrétien Frangais that 
Pope Leo XIII. invested the funds of the 
papacy in England in order to protect them 
from the misappropriations of his household, 
which, as certain grave and well-known 
seandals showed, could not be trusted with 
their care. ‘The present pope, Pius X., seeks 
to place them in America because of the 
larger interest paid in this country, and the 
recent interview of the banker Pierpont 
Morgan with his holiness was with this pur- 
pose in view. 

The French review, Fot et Vie, has carried 
on an interesting course of public lectures 
the past winter on Sunday afternoons in 
Paris. The last was given by Prof. Bois, the 
orthodox Protestant teacher at the Seminary 
of Montauban, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 
presided. Prof, Bois’s topic was “Morality 
without God,” A leading reyiew has recently 
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published a symposium of opinions on this 
subject. Certain of its writers (Brunetiére, 
Meziéres, Leroy-Beaulieu, etc.) maintained 
that religious dogma is necessary as a sup- 
port for morality. Others (Fouillée, Bou- 
troux, Sully-Prudhomme, etc.) hold that 
reason alone does not suffice to guide the 
conduct of humanity, but that an appeal to 
sentiment or to the ideal is needed, yet un- 
embarrassed by dogma. ‘The greater num- 
ber of those taking part (Aulard, Buisson, 
Claretie, Séailles, Berthelot, Richet, Mag- 
naud, etc.) estimate that reason alone suffices, 
and they extol the morality which calls itself 
scientific. Prof. Bois treated the matter from 
a philosophic standpoint, and, like M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, came to the conclusion that the 
idea of God is a necessary basis of morals. 
The order of Jesuits is said to number some 
17,000 members. Although some fifty States 
of Europe and America have expelled them 
from their borders because of pernicious 
political activity, and the prohibition still 
is in force in a dozen or more countries, in- 
cluding Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, the Jesuits continue to dominate the 
Church of Rome, and in the United States 
have acquired great wealth and influence. 


The Church and the Creeds. 


In your issue of July 14 I read “An Open 
Letter’? from Rev. George Clarke Cox to his 
Bishop, in which he says he has preached ser- 
mons to his congregation declaring he did not 
believe in the ‘‘ Virgin Birth” or in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, has questioned 
the doctrine of the Atonement, and has 
strenuously denied and tried to disprove 
the Church’s teaching in the Baptismal 
Office. And that in all these things he is 
not alone, but has a “‘multitude of support- 
ers in the pulpit.” 

To the poor humble communicant in the 
pew these things are astounding and nrysti- 
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fying. The Holy Mother of God was not 
a married woman at the time He was ‘“‘con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost”? and afterward 
“born of the Virgin Mary.” And truly it 
makes me shudder as I think of the conclusion 
Mr. Cox in his letter would lead us to, when 
he says he does not believe in the “Virgin 
Birth.” 

In my mind’s eye, as I see Mr. Cox in his 
chancel, he reminds me of a parent teaching 
his children the Eighth Commandment, 
then, fifteen minutes later, in the presence 
of the same children, unlawfully taking his 
neighbor’s property. That perhaps is a 
homely way of expressing myself, but we 
children of the Church are not all blessed (?) 
with that over-abundance of education of 
which Mr. Cox boasts. We are humble 
children of the Church and the Church gives 
us the Creeds and teaches them to us as the 
true Faith of the Holy Catholic Church, and 
we as true and faithful children become 
rooted and grounded in that Faith, and, when 
such a man as Mr. Cox joins with usin the Lit- 
urgy and says he believes the very same 
things that we believe,—things that we 
believe because our Mother Church has 
taught them to us,—and then fifteen min- 
utes later he ascends the pulpit and in his 
sermon tells us he does not believe anything 
of the kind, it surely is bewildering to us 
in the pew, to say the least; and, as we take 
it home and think it over, we are bound to 
conclude that either the Church is false 
and has taught us false doctrine or else Mr. 
Cox is false or laboring under false impres- 
sions. As for myself, I am willing to contend 
manfully for that Faith once delivered to 
the saiuts, and which the Church has main- 
tained, taught, and handed down to us for 
the past nineteen hundred years. I am a 
Catholic Churchman, because I believe the 
Anglican branch of the Catholic Church 
is a true branch of that one Church which 
was founded upon the Apostles and Prophets, 
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Jesus Christ Himself being the chief Corner- 
stone, I accept and believe her Creeds and 
formulas because they were given us by the 
Apostles and early Fathers of the Church, 
who lived at or near the time when Jesus 
Christ Himself walked and taught upon 
earth; and, as there has been no new revela- 
tion of His plans or doctrines since that time, 
I believe those men were better fitted to give 
to us the Faith and Doctrine of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ than are any writers 
twenty centuries after the establishment 
of that Faith and Doctrine. And, when I 
get so highly educated that I no longer be- 
lieve the teachings of my Church, I will 
withdraw and join the Salvation Army or 
some other organization suited to my belief. 
And that is what Mr. Cox and his ‘“‘multi- 
tude of supporters in the pulpit’? ought to 
do, or at least they ought to lay aside their 
official robes and take seats in the pews, 
where they will not disturb the minds and 
faith of us humble believers with their non- 
belief.—J. Frank Rickards, in the Living 
Church. 


Ritual Commission. 


As an example of the kind of things a 
government must deal with when it lives 
under an Established Church, the following 
extracts from a report covering two pages 
of the London Times may be interesting 
to our readers:— 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline [Cd. 3040] was issued 
on Monday. ‘The report has, in the words of 
the chairman, ‘‘been unanimously agreed to, 
and without reservation or dissent on the 
part of a single Commissioner.” 

The Commission was appointed on April 
23, 1904, to ‘‘inquire into the alleged prev- 
alence of breaches or neglect of the law 
relating to the conduct of Divine Service 
in the Church of England, and to the orna- 
ments and fittings of churches, and to con- 
sider the existing powers and procedure 
applicable to such irregularities, and to make 
such recommendations as may be deemed 
requisite for dealing with the aforesaid 
matters.” 

‘The chairman was Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
(now Lord St. Aldwyn). The other Com- 
missioners were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Marquess of Northampton, the 
Bishop of Oxford, Sir Francis Jeune, G.C.B., 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice; the Right Hon. Sir John Kennaway, 
C.B., M.P.; the Right Hon. John G. Talbot, 
M.P.; Sir Samuel Hoare, M.P.; Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C.; Sir L. T. Dibdin, Judge of the 
Provincial Courts of Canterbury and York; 
Rev. E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., vicar of Leeds; 
Rey. T. W. Drury, B.D., principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge; Mr. G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., 
editor of the Quarterly Review; and Mr. 
George Harwood, M.P. ‘The Rev. E. C. S. 
Gibson is now Bishop of Gloucester. 

In December, 1904, Lord St. Helier died, 
and was succeeded by Lord Alverstone, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. The Commission 
lasted rather more than two years; 118 sit- 
tings were held and 164 witnesses exam- 
ined, 
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The Commissioners were satisfied that 
the greater part of the evidence was trust- 
worthy. In chapters 1-9 of the Report 
they define what they understand to be the 
law, state the reasons that certain persons 
allege for refusing to obey it, and the chief 
ways in which it is disobeyed. In chapters 
g-11 they give a summary of the origin and 
growth of illegal practices from 1840 to the 
present time. This historical survey leads 
them to the recommendations at the end of 
the report. 


RESULT OF THE EVIDENCE. 


The consideration of the manuals brings 
to an end the examination of the evidence, 
and the Commissioners proceed to summarize 
the results. 

The outcome of the evidence as to present 
breaches of uniformity appears to be as 
follows :— 

The law relating to the conduct of Divine 
service and the ornaments of churches is, 
in our belief, nowhere exactly observed, and 


certain minor breaches of it are very gener- 


ally prevalent. 
The law is also broken by many irregular 


practices which have attained lesser and 


widely different degrees of prevalence. Some 


of these are omissions, others err in the direc- 


tion of excess. 

Of the omissions one has been separately 
dealt with on account of its character. We 
refer to the disobedience to the rubric direct- 
ing the recitation of the Athanasian Creed; 
and in the term of ‘‘disobedience”’ we in- 


clude its omission at the point directed, 


even though it is used as an anthem at an- 
other part of the service, especially when 
it is so introduced in an incomplete form. 
The omission of the Creed may be due to any 
of several different causes, some of which 
have doctrinal significance. There is no 
evidence before us from which we can say 
to what extent these causes severally oper- 
ate. 

Other omissions, such as the neglect of 
Holy-day services, are for the most part due 


to carelessness or to deficient respect for the | 


Church’s rule. Few have any doctrinal sig- 
nificance, and any such significance would 
seldom be recognized by those responsible 
for them. We do not think that in many 
cases there is a deliberate intention to dis- 
regard what the Prayer-book requires. But 
the aggregate effect of a number of omis- 
sions goes far beyond the significance which 
any one of them separately would have. 
In parishes—and not a few such may still 
be found—where there is no daily service, 
no proper observance of Holy-days, no 
notice of Ember Days, no public catechizing 
on Sundays, and perhaps no service even on 
Ascension Day, it cannot be denied that 
the standard of worship and of religious ob- 
servance set before the parishioners differs 
widely from that which the Prayer-book 
enjoins. Carelessness in these matters is, 
we are assured, steadily decreasing, owing 
to the pressure exercised by the Bishops and 
to the growing desire for a closer adherence 
to the directions of the Prayer-book and for 
more frequent services. 

With regard to irregularities in the direc- 
tion of excess there is a great volume of 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H, Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence - 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


evidence showing a large development of 
such practices. The significance of many 
of them lies rather in an apparent approxi- 
mation to the forms of worship of the Church 
of Rome than in any necessary or essential 


| connection with Roman doctrine; and an 


advance in this direction has been stimu- 
lated by the organized and wide-spread 
action of a large and increasing number of 
clergy and laity holding the views which 
certain well-known societies have actively 
promoted. We have noted in regard to each 
practice of this sort the degree of prevalence 
which in the evidence it is shown to have 
reached. Some such practices are widely 
prevalent, many are far less so, and some 
are rare, But it must be recognized, and 
we understand that it has been recognized in 
judicial decisions, that an accumulation of 
such practices in a service may, under certain 
conditions, have an aggregate effect which is 
more serious and further removed from the 
standard of the Prayer-book and the type 
of worship inculcated by the Church of Eng- 
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land than the several practices taken singly 
would appear to have. In a large number 
of the services of Holy Communion as to 
which evidence has been given, vestments, 
the Confiteor, illegal lights, incense, the 
Lavabo, the ceremonial mixing of the chalice, 
the wafer, a posture rendering the manual 
acts invisible, the sacred bell, and the Last 
Gospel are all, or nearly all, in use, and unite 
to change the outward character of the ser- 
vice from that of the traditional service of 
the Reformed English Church to that of the 
traditional service of the Church of Rome. 
The prima facie significance of this similarity 
is, however, strenuously repudiated by large 
numbers of loyal members of the Church of 
England, who, claiming quite truly that 
many of these things took their rise in ancient 
times before the introduction of Roman 
abuses, see in their use a token of the con- 
tinuity of the Church of Christ, and, further, 
relying on the absence of any harmful sym- 
bolism, honestly believe them to be in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the Prayer- 
book and the law of the Church of England 
as in their view it ought to he declared. 
Apart altogether from the question of con- 
nection with the Church of Rome. it may 
well be doubted how far elaborate <pectac- 
ular cerernonial of this kind can be censist- 
ent with the spirit and genius of the Church 
of England. The amount of symbolism 
which may with advantage accompany wor- 
ship depends partly on national character 
and individual temperament, but also partly 
on the circumstances of each age. In our 
opinion such observances as the blessing and 
use of holy water, Tenebrae, the washing of 
altars, and the benediction and lighting of 
the Paschal candle may emphatically be 
said to belong to the class of ceremonies 
which were designedly abandoned in the 
sixteenth century. 

Practices unquestionably significant of 
doctrine condemned by the Church of Eng- 
land have also been shown to exist in consid- 
erable numbers. But they are far less fre- 
quent than most of those dealt with in the 
last paragraph. They cannot accurately 
be described as prevalent; and some of them 
seem to be very rare. The churches in 
which this class of irregularity prevails are 
most often found in the metropolitan area 
(especially in the poorer districts) or in 
seaside towns; but they exist also in other 
places, including some rural parishes. In 
these last cases the parishioners have a 
special cause of complaint, as it is generally 
very difficult for them to attend any other 
church, Such churches are far more numer- 
ous in the south than in the north of Eng- 
land, and are very rare in Wales. The 
common feature present in and character- 
istic of most of the illegal practices belong- 
ing to this class, such as elevation, genu- 
flexion, use of the Canon of the Mass, use of 
the words “‘Behold the Lamb of God,” etc., 
public reservation, solitary celebrations, sim- 
ultaneous celebrations of the kind referred to 
in the evidence, celebrations without com- 
municants, and children’s Eucharists, is the 
tendency to attach to attendance at the con- 
secration of the elements a quast-sacramental 
efficacy apart from actual Communion, to re- 
gard the consecrated elements as in themselves 
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objects of adoration, and to direct toward them 
some of the devotion which is due to our 
blessed Lord himself. 

Prayers and hymns addressed to the 
Virgin Mary or involving invocation of 
Saints, and also the superstitious use of 
images, belong to the same class of practices 
significant of doctrine repudiated by the 
Church of England as those mentioned above, 
and are open to condemnation for a similar 
reason. 

These practices lie on the Roman-ward side 
of a line of deep cleavage between the Church 
of England and that of Rome. It is signifi- 
cant that many of them seem to receive 
their chief support from a section of Church- 
men who, lightly regarding the special cere- 
monial and distinctive teaching of the Re- 
formed Church of England, and especially 
her claim to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies or rites ordained only by man’s 
authority, profess submission to what they 
term Catholic custom,—an allegiance which 
in practice is found to involve assimilation 
of some of the most distinctive methods of 
Roman worship. 


Swirls. 


Is there not a swirl of the universe as well 
as of the sea and air? And is it, too, not 
caused primarily by difference in tempera- 
ture? The extremes of the equator and the 
poles are sufficient to set in motion thou- 
sands of miles of air and water. But what 
is the heat of the equator to the blaze of 
the sun itself or the cold of the poles compared 
with the possible absolute zero of upper 
space? If the heat of the sun flows out 
(as we know it does), must not the cold 
of space flow in? On the tremendous 
currents thus set in motion would the planet 
of our solar system be any more than tennis 
balls floating in the maelstrom? 

Ours is but a single circle in space. For 
millions of years perhaps we have been 
eddying slowly in a Sargasso Sea, seeing on 
the other side of the pool Jupiter and Saturn 
and Neptune whirling around the rim. It is 
but a little swirl in the universe; but, had we 
but the eyes to see and the mind to grasp, we 
should perhaps find it not different in prin- 
ciple from the greater swirl. That vast 
clustering star belt which we call the Milky 
Way heaps up from our horizon to a glitter- 
ing ring in the heavens. What it circles no 
one knows, but there is little doubt that it is 
a circle. What power swung that mighty 
swirl into motion? Where blazes the lumi- 
nary that drives those stars together? Are 
they themselves the central dynamos of the 
universe, and are all the constellations that 
plunge hither and yon through space driven 
off upon great ellipses by their stupendous 
heat ? 

There is no answer. 
were evidently not meant for us. We have 
never been able to understand them. We 
grope blindly for causes, dragging to light 
plausible theories that last a little time and 
then go their way, being wholly insufficient. 
The long argument of science but proves its 
weakness. If the truth is ever known, there 
will be no need of demonstration; for every- 
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thing in human experience will immediately 
confirm it—John C. Van Dyke, in “The 
Opal Sea.” 


Calvin’s Grave. 


A Presbyterian, travelling in Switzer- 
land, desired to visit the burial-place of 
John Calvin, She writes :— 


Editors the Presbyterian: 

In one of your numbers I noticed an arti- 
cle with regard to erecting a monument 
to Calvin, which, you said, Calvin in his life 
objected to, 

When we were in Geneva, we wished to 
visit Calvin’s grave, and were directed to the 
Plainpalais Cemetery. The grave was so 
obscurely situated, we had to have a guide 
show us the way. And some distance in the 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London. 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


THE address of Rev. George F. Pratt 
during the month of August will be 55 Cliff Avenue, 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass. He may be called up for 
supply or other ministerial services. 


REV. C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 


for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer, Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


NICHOLSON.—At Norton, July 24, Chloe D. Nichol- 
son, wife of Rev. Charles F. Nicholson of Norton, Mass. 


Her sickness was long and painful, her death quiet and 
painless. In health and strength she loved life and all 
that belongs to life: she loved her home and family, she 
loved the church, she loved children and music and flowers, 
she loved the life of service,—such are some of the remem- 
brances of a long and useful life. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


N American woman desires a position as Managing 
Housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 14 Holton Street, 
West Medford, Mass. 


A QUIET home, delightfully situated on 

high ground, in the town of Leicester, a few miles 
from Worcester (connected by trolley lines), is offered to 
an invalid or aged person by a widow of a clergyman. 
Good care and devoted attention can be guaranteed. 
Reference, William Howell Reed, 10 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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cemetery, under a tree, with a small stone 
at the head, with only the letters J. C. on it, 
was the grave. 

I cannot tell you the effect of this upon 
my husband and me. Our country marks 
her dead soldiers’ graves with more care. 
Of course, we know that Calvin lives without 
even that small mark at his grave, but there 
is another monument in Geneva that hands 
down his name to future generations,—a 
a monument to Servetus! Will you allow 
me to quote the inscription on it? Possi- 
bly you may have seen it,—certainly many 
of your readers have It is said to be erected 
where Servetus was burned at Calvin’s 
direction—or willingness, as is claimed. 
Could not a movement be started for the 
erection of a proper monument to John Cal- 
vin? 

INSCRIPTION ON MONUMENT. 
Fils 
Respectueux et reconnaissants de Calvin 
Notre grand réformateur 
Mais condamnant une erreur 
Qui fut celle de son siécle 
Et fermement attachés 
A la liberté de conscience selon 
les vrais principes de la 
Réformation et de l’Evangile 
Nous nous Eléve 
Ce Monument Expiatoire 
le XXVII Octobre MCMIII 


Le XXVII Octobre MDLIII 
MORUT Sur le bucher 
A Champel 
Michel Servet 
de Villeneuve et d’Arragon 
Né le XXIX Septembre MDXI 


Is any commentary necessary? I could 
not help calling the Presbyierian’s attention 
to this work of expiation (!) by some of Cal- 
vin’s followers——L. B. D., in the Presby- 
terian. 


The Scholar versus the Scoundrel. 


It was probably due in part to President 
Hadley’s having been an expert student 
of railroading that his attention was drawn 
to Charles S. Mellen, president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, who 
was honored with the ‘‘Master’s degree” by 
Yale at her recent Commencement. In 
conferring the degree, President Hadley said: 
“Mr. Mellen, through his public speeches in 
the last two or three years, has shown a most 


commendable desire to have the railroad of ' 


which he is head recognize the rights as well 
as meet, as far as possible, the wishes of the 
public. He is widely known as being op- 
posed to the high-handed manner in which 
many of the prominent roads of the country 
have held up the public for their own private 
gain.” This language lacks the finished ele- 
gance of President Eliot’s style in conferring 
degrees, but it is sufficiently plain to be un- 
derstood by the man in the street. And 
that Yale believes in respect for the rights 
of the public and as well in private probity 
was shown by the fact that on the same day 
on which Mr. Mellen received his degree 
the ‘‘M.A.” (honorary) was also given to 
George E. Ide, a member of the class of ’81, 
president of the Home Insurance Company, 
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as a distinct recognition of the fact that his 
company came out unscathed after a rigor- 
ous examination by Investigator Hughes, 
which lasted a day or more. Yale College 
believes in social justice and personal honor, 
in fidelity to business trusts and in political 
idealism. So do the other universities of 
the land. It is a big fight of the scholar 
against the scoundrel; and, in the long run, 
the scholar, if he be a Christianized student, 
will win every time.—Zion’s Herald. 


Star Island Library. 


At the recent Isles of Shoals meetings an 
idea was promulgated which was cordially 
received by the conference,—that of form- 
ing a free library on Star Island, free to all 
persons on any of the islands, summer or 
winter, 

The committee appointed by the Shoals 
Association to forward this movement con- 
sists of Miss L. Freeman Clarke (Magnolia, 
Mass.), Mrs. Austin Holden (28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass.), and Miss Ljcy Pierce 
(Billerica, Mass.). 

Any contributions of money or books will 
be gratefully received, and may be addressed 
to Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The books will be catalogued 
and numbered by the committee, and for- 
warded to Star Island, care of Mr. Osear 
Leighton, for immediate use. 

Good standard novels, to form the begin- 
ning of the library, will be especially accept- 
able,—Scott, Dickens, George Macdonald, 
Charlotte Yonge, Mrs. Stowe, Trollope, ete. 
Next may come good biographies, and then 
readable light standard literature of any kind. 
We hope that some one may be inspired 
to present us with a set of the Waverley 
novels. There are now such excellent edi- 
tions of these at a low price and in good type. 
The good type is a sine qua non. 

For the Committee, 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


From Berkeley, Cal. 


We venture to make the following extracts 
from a private letter written by Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer to a Boston friend: ‘The official 
relief here in Berkeley is about closed out 
now. A great deal has been done, and for 
the most part in a more quiet and individual 
way than is possible in the stand-in-line and 
wholesale distribution of accumulated stocks. 
Soon after the great calamity I had a tele- 
gram from St. Louis, asking if I could arrange 
a distribution of clothing if sent direct to me. 
I replied, ‘Send to the Berkeley Relief Com- 
mittee, and I will look after the distribution.’ 
There came numerous big cases of clothing, 
most of it in excellent condition, from the St. 
Louis Emergency Aid Association. I had 
this delivered at Hearst Hall, on the campus 
of the University, and there we ran for some 
weeks, a place apart from the down-town 
centre designed to reach a somewhat different 
class. Several ladies had charge of the 
women’s and children’s clothing, and I, 
with help, of the men’s. We clothed law, 
medicine, divinity, art, music, and teaching 
cases (!) and also others in humbler walks of 
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life. Our methods took time; but it paid in 
the end, and we reached actually known need 
and desert. : 

“One not on the ground and in contact can- 
not conceive the extent of this great disaster. 
I was over in San Francisco last Monday and, 
in spite of all that has been done te clear up 
the débris, the city seemed almost more 
stricken than ever: one realizes more the 
waste and ravage, and the long and hard 
work to be done in restoring even some meas- 
ure of comfort and orderly life. In fact, 
for not a few the hardest struggle is yet be- 
fore. Remittances sent me by friends and 
churches have been applied to relieve per- 
sonal need becoming known to me. It has 
been a satisfaction to render this aid. Several 
cases have been of peculiar interest and 
appeal.” , 

Mr. Hosmer now plans to return to New 
England in September next. His many 
friends hereabouts will be glad to welcome 
him back. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Bible Study. 


Let us open the windows and look over 
neighboring fields. On August 8 a four 
days’ session of Sunday-School workers is 
scheduled for Winona Lake, Indiana. This 
meeting will bring together about one hun- 
dred men, the executive committee of the 
International Sunday-School Association. 
This committee represents a constituency of 
fourteen million scholars, and. one million, 
five hundred thousand officers and teachers, 
and thirty or more denominations. 

It seems that one of the important sub- 
jects to be considered at this conference is 
that of Adult Bible Classes. A deepened 
interest has been shown in the ‘Trinitarian 
denominations regarding the study of the 
Bible. To meet this new development, plans 
are on foot for preparing courses of lessons, 
and also for putting out a field secretary to be 
employed solely for consultation with these 
classes. We are told that the subject of 
Advanced Lessons for Bible Study for older 
and adult scholars in Sunday-Schools is con- 
tinually challenging attention. There is a 
stubborn opposition from many, who hold 
that the regular International Lessons are 
sufficient. A dispute has arisen between 
the International Lesson Committee and the 
Sunday-School Editorial Association. Both 
these parties prepared a series of ‘‘advanced’”’ 
lessons for 1907, and each body rejected the 
other’s work. Adult classes are being 
formed all over the country, some of them 
connected with the Sunday Schools and some 
of them independent of them. It is not im- 
possible that they may finally come into 
some national organization, ‘This significant 
movement is viewed differently by the pro- 
gressive and the unprogressive elements. 
The former believe in it and anticipate an 
enlargement of religious views. The more 
conservative, on the other hand, are dis- 
trustful and fear that the “advanced” 
study will tend to produce liberal doctrines. 

I am inclined to the latter view. Nothing 
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will be more conducive to a rational interpre- 
tation of the Bible than the deeper study of it. 
It is therefore with pleasure that I refer to 
this rapid rise of the adult Bible classes. 
Far-reaching are the results, as any careful 
observer may well see. Entrance to the 
solution of religious problems by the philo- 
sophical pathway is reserved for the few: 
the emergence into religious freedom by a new 
understanding of the Bible is the method 
of the many. The enfranchisement of the 
mind by scientific study is the privilege of 
the few: the reconstruction of theology by 
a personal investigation of the Old and New 
Testaments will be the course taken by the 
masses. Ever since Martin Luther broke 
from the Roman Catholic Church and sub- 
stituted an infallible Bible for an infallible 
church, men saw clearly that a crisis must 
certainly come. Reason must overthrow 
dogmatism, and the doctrine of the inerrancy 
of the Bible must give way to a rational 
theory of inspiration. ‘The time is hastening, 
and the twentieth century will see great steps 
in this direction, The Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society favors ‘‘advanced”’? work in 
Sunday Schools. Its manuals have been 
greatly prepared for this piirpose. The many 
stumbling-blocks in the way of Christian 
belief caused by imperfect views of the Bible 
we have sought to remove. Success, then, 
we wish most heartily to the rising tide of 
adult Bible class work. 
Epwarp A. Horton, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., will preach at Union Chapel, Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., Sunday, August 5, at 
eleven o’clock. 


The union service at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will be conducted August 
5, at 1030 A.M. by Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly. 


Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn, Mass., will 
preach at the First Unitarian Church of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday morning, 
August 5, at If A.M. 

The weekly service at King’s Chapel will be 
conducted August 5, at 10.30 A.M., by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of American 
Unitarian Association. 


Meetings. 


Hancock CONFERENCE.—The Hancock 
County Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches will hold its fifteenth 
annual session in Ellsworth, Me., Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday, August 14 and 15. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will give the 
sermon Tuesday evening. Wednesday fore- 
noon Rev. Adelbert I. Hudson will give an 
address on ‘“‘ The Sources of the Impulse to 
Social Regeneration,’”’ and Rev. William M. 
Brundage on ‘The Progress from the Old 
Faith to the New.’”’ In the first hour of the 
afternoon a conference of Alliance workers 
will be led by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton; and 
at the closing meeting of the afternoon and 
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of the Conference an address will be given’ by 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness on ‘“‘ The Power of 
the Religious Motive.’’ ‘The parish in Ells- 
worth extends hospitality to visitors. Guests 
coming on Tuesday and remaining over night 
will please notify Rev. S. W. Sutton, Ells- 
worth, that places may be assigned them. 


Churches. 


Rowkr, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church: The annual sale of the Alliance 
will be held August 9 instead of August 23, 
as first planned. Rev. Dr. W. L. Tenney, 
Western secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association, one of our summer colony, 
will lecture August 2 for the Alliance, his 
subject being “Off the Beaten Paths in 
Dixie.” Dr. Tenney addressed a union 
meeting of the Baptist and Unitarian socie- 
ties in the Town Hall, July 15, and gave 
a most interesting address on ‘The Early 
Home and People of Lincoln.” A large 
audience was present, and the singing was 
by members of both societies. 


SHIRLEY CENTRE, Mass.—First Parish 
Church: This is largely a union church 
attended by Baptists, Congregationallists, 
Friends, and Methodists, as well as Unita- 
rians. ‘There is besides only an Episcopal 
church. An Alliance Branch was formed 
among the women last January, and for 
over two months the members conducted 
the Sunday service. They now plan to 
hold a fair the latter part of August in order 
to start a fund for the maintenance of a 
resident minister. If any readers of the 
Register desire to help a sister church, con- 
tributions for the sale will be gratefully re- 
ceived, They may be sent to Mrs. Grace 
E. Winslow, Shirley, Mass., R. F D. 1. 


Dere and Chere. 


New British immigration regulations are 
upsetting the plans of manyimmigrants from 
Russia and elsewhere who designed to sail 
from Liverpool for the United States; for the 
officials at various ports now turn back every 
person, whether intending to settle or merely 
passing through the kingdom, who is diseased 
or crippled. 


It is said that in the near future very fair 
runabouts will be sold for $300, and touring- 
cars of a similar grade for $500. It is also 
predicted that in time prices will be still 
lower, so low, indeed, that the average city 
workman will be able to own his own auto- 
mobile, as he now owns his bicycle, so that 
he can keep his family in the country and 
ride to and from his work. 


At the experience meetings of the Christian 
Scientists the cures described included one 
of a vicious pony who had suffered the last 
stages of spasmodic colic, and, after kicking 
out the sides of his stall so that none dared 
to approach, was rendered as harmless as a 
dove and cured forever both of his colic and 
his unamiable disposition. Ten minutes of 
Christian Science did it. The Springfield 
Republican suggests that this indicates a 
wide field of usefulness for Christian Science 
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in the animal kingdom, and the Christian 
Scientist who will go into the wild animal 
show business ought to astonish the world. 


Educational 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WaRREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowngE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. TE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev, Alex. .H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading "places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


Shop 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 8,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $251 00 nee 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 8 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent, on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 
JAMES FP. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President; Rev. C. R. Eliot, 
Secretary; WHenry Pickering, Treasurer; Parker 
B. Field, S eo og en 

277 Tremont St., Boston 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 


Hills, camping spots on Lake 


among the Green 
Rates from $5 to $10 a 


Champlain’s shores. 
week. 

‘Three express trains daily between Boston and 
Vermont and Montreal, peodigg Di New England 
States Limited crack day-time flyer. Booklets. 
Address T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont Ry., 
360 Washington St., 


Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Tenor (singing): ‘Oh, ’appy, ’appy, ’appy 
be thy dreams.” Professor: “Stop, stop! 
Why don’t you sound the H?” ‘Tenor: “It 
don’t go no higher than G!” 

Druggist: ° ‘Try it again, little one. What 
was it your mamma told you to get?” Little 
Girl (with another severe mental effort) : Hak 
think it was ‘I died of opossum,’ I want 
ten cents’ worth.’’—Youth. 


Addressing a political gathering the other 
day, a speaker gave his hearers a touch of 
the pathetic. “I miss,” he said, brushing 
away a not unmanly tear, “I miss many 
of the old faces I used to shake hands with.” 


A good story is told of Bishop Donahue 
of Wheeling, W. Va. Several years ago, 
when bicycling was all the rage, the bishop 
attempted to learn. Of course, mishaps fol- 
lowed. Some days later a friend, who had 
seen the bishop performing feats on a wheel 
asked, ‘‘Bishop, do you wheel now?” ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,’ replied the witty edignitary. “I 
am Bishop of Wheeling.’””—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


When the Hansons took Nora as maid of 
all work, they knew that she was ignorant. 
It was a great surprise to find that occasion- 
ally Nora knew enough to put her instructors 
in the Wrong. “Nora,’’ said Mrs. Hanson one 
day, ‘‘you must buy a pair of new shoes. 
Those you have on leak and wet your feet.” 
“Well, ’m, they don’t leak,” said pretty Nora, 
looking down at the offending shoes, “but 
they do let in, I’m _ thinking. »_Youth?s 
Companion. 


It is said that Rey. Dr. John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren) is degenerating into a punster. 
At a dinner not long ago the conversation 
turned to the art—or crime—of punning, 
and Dr. Watson ventured the opinion that 
he could do very well in that line, offering to 
try then and there. He sat silent for a few 
moments, and Hall Caine, who was among 
the guests, exclaimed, ‘‘Come along, Watson, 
we're all waiting.’ The preacher-punster 
replied at once, ‘Don’t be in such a hurri- 
cane.’’—Christian Life. 


Here is an effective piece of dramatic 
criticism, said to have been printed in a 
rural paper in Indiana. A raw company 
of the “kerosene cireuit’’? played ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and the next day the editor wrote: “Mr. 
So-and-so and his company played ‘Hamlet’ 
in the town hall last night. It was a great 
social event. There has been a long dis- 
cussion as to whether Bacon or Shakespeare 
wrote the play commonly attributed to 
Shakespeare. It can be easily settled now. 
Let the graves of the two writers be opened. 
The one who turned over last night is the 
author.”’—New York Tribune. 


Mr. 
speech. 
but she was strangely silent. 
pected her to say, ‘‘Oh, it was simply great, 
Eddy!” But they were half-way home, and 
she had said nothing. ‘Well,’ he began 
awkwardly, “what did you think of my 
speech?’? ‘“‘What you said was all right,” 
she answered with guarded enthusiasm. 
“But it seemed to me you didn’t make the 
most of your opportunities.’’ ‘‘Opportuni- 
ties?”’? repeated Mr. Sidener. ‘“‘What do 
you mean, Effie?’’? ‘“Why,’’ Mrs. Sidener 
replied, ‘‘you had ever so many chances to sit 
down before you did.”—Exchange. 


Sidener had made his first public 
He waited for his wife’s verdict, 
He had ex- 
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BIGELOW 
IKENNARD| 
SEA SCO. 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold,Enamel, 


Diamond? Pearl 
Pave’ 2 delicately 


Carved Cases 


[51 WASHINGTON:ST | 
| CORNER-WEST-ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS _ ee TQ0O ce ance vides ces eiapemipann $40,702,691.55 
PraBinitt SEeh, bab bhic heat. caeteeees 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. Be Secreta 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works P.O: Kiwbet ieee Mee 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BR 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEAR ges 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


(28) 


wuRRUGS 


Properly-and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen sltnoredicatns 


hog nor yoke 
ALLEN, will reopen their Sohodl for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gis 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try.’ Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
abides ei address 

ROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete i in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

bila piso John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BO STO N Director, Jerrrey R. Brackett, Ph.D. 


Assistant, ZitPHA D. SmituH, 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 


For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 

Course of one academic year begins October 2. 

For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HURCH | 
—_= CARPETS 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


- JOHN H-PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“at 


